

THE PANTHER 
U. S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Just minutes ago this GRUMMAN PANTHER took off 
from the deck of a carrier miles over the horizon. Now, 
with others of its squadron, it is ready to perform its 
mission. (Note rockets under wing.) Impressive speed 
and formidable fire-power, plus traditional Grumman 
ruggedness, make the turbode^P^JTHE^^^iighly 
nwpccU-d member of the N:J 




WINGS THAT SERVE 


AT PHILADELPHIA 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 



THE FAMOUS WINGED ESSO OVAL means dependable Esso Avia- 
tion Products teamed with the efficient, round-the-clock aircraft 
service of WINGS, Inc. at Philadelphia International Airport. 



IDEAL FOR PRIVATE AND EXECUTIVE aircraft (no landing 
fee), the up-to-date radio, weather, lighting and beacon 
facilities you find at this modern airport mean easier, 
safer landings at Philadelphia. 

ANO AVAILABLE 24 HOURS A DAY at International are 
the maintenance crews of Wings, Inc.— who combine 
expert service with high-quality Esso Aviation Prod- 
ucts for your better flying. 

PROVED BY MORE than 40 years of actual flying... 
backed by continuing research in one of America’s 
largest and most modern aviation petroleum labora- 
tories . . . Esso Aviation Products are famous for de- 
pendable performance! 




Keeps ice from choking a jet's throat 


I CING CONDITIONS pose a brand 
new problem for jec planes. If ice 
forms in the narrow intake of a jet 
engine, it chokes off the vital air supply. 
Without air, there's no combustion. 
And the jet engine quits cold. 

One of the first bombers to face this 
problem was the Air Force's 4-jet B-45 
"Tornado"— built by North American 
Aviation (above). B. F. Goodrich 
engineers set out to solve it. They 
designed a lining for the B-45 diffuser 
cowl, in the "throat" that funnels air 
to the combustion chamber. A lining 
made of B. F. Goodrich electrically 


heated rubber— thin, tough rubber with a 

The resistance wires were precisely 
arranged to concentrate heat where it 
was most needed. A thermostatic con- 
trol was added. Then, with electric 
rubber supplying the heat, the diffuser 
cowl was put through a series of rugged 
icing tests. No ice formed— the problem 
was licked! 

Here again. BFG electric rubber is 
the most efficient way of providing 
spot, anti-icing heat. It also simplifies 
design, saves weight. It is very flexible 
and fits curved surfaces smoothly. 


It requires little power to operate. 

Besides diffuser cowls, B. F. Good- 
rich dearie rubber is doing a successful 
anti-icing job on propellers, control 
surfaces, wings, air scoops, hydraulic 
lines, water tanks and many other air- 
plane parts. It is a typical development 
of the BFG research that supplies avia- 
tion with effective answers to tough 
problems. The B. P. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 
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Aircraft Spark Plug 

CONNECTORS 
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FAFNIR 


builder of big ships for both military and commercial use, has constantly pushed up the 
Deed and payload of its Strato family of military, passenger and freight carriers. Extreme 
ds in ball bearings necessarily result. It is significant that for nineteen years Fafnir Aircraft 
ings have been on the controls of Boeing ships. Something more than good ball bearings 
3 maintain this long association. It’s a Fafnir attitude and aptitude . a way of 
t ball bearings from the designer's side, an aptitude gained from more than twenty years' 
n aircraft ball bearings. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Fafnir Ball Bearing for torque tube applications, one of the Fafni 
Plya-Seals keep grease in, contaminants out, insuring long service 



.Ball Bearings specified by Boeing. 
\ life and uniformly low torque. 
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News Picture Highlights . . . 





/4*e you taking full advantage of the constantly growing range of forgings? 
Typical is this aluminum alloy forging with a projected area of more than 1 ,000 
square inches used in the wing structure of a modern military bomber. Such 
forgings are today made possible by the use of the largest die forging press in 
America (1 8,000 tons). 

For hammer or press die forgings of aluminum, magnesium or steel, Wyman- 
Gordon engineers are ready to serve you — there is no substitute for Wyman- 
Gordon experience. 

Sfa*tda"ul t£e ‘Indut&iy Ttfo'ie '7^ut Sixty 'fyexvu 


WYMAN - GORDON 

Forgings of Aluminum , Magnesium . Steel 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

HARVEY, ILLINOIS - - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

PAA-AOA merger was taken into 
court last week by opponents of the 
deal following reports that CAB mem- 
bers originally voting against the amal- 
gamation were under strong pressure 
to change their decisions. AOA em- 
ployes fighting their company's sale to 
PAA joined with Seaboard & Western 
Airlines in obtaining an order in U. S. 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia restraining the four remaining 
CAB members or their agents from 
issuing an order or opinion in the North 
Atlantic route transfer case other than 
the decision or opinion originally pre- 
pared by them and transmitted to 
President Truman. 

Republic YF-96 completed Phase 
One flight tests at Edwards AFB a little 
less than a month after its first flight. 
In 29 days, company pilots flew the 
sweptwing derivative of the F-84 19 
times in speed, altitude, range and sta- 
bility tests. USAF pilots have begun 
Phase Two flights. 

First F-89 production model com- 
pleted initial flight at Edwards AFB. 
Northrop is building 100 of the all- 
weather interceptors tor the Air Force. 

Harmon International Aviation 
Awards for the 1940-50 decade went to: 
James H. Doolittle (aviator), Jacqueline 
Cochran (aviatrix), and Vice Admiral 
Charles E. Rosendahl (aeronaut). Capt. 
Charles Yeager, first supersonic pilot, 
and the late Capt. Geoffrey de Havil- 
land, who was killed in an attempted 
supersonic flight, received honorable 
mention for outstanding aviator. 

Paul A. Schweizcr won the North- 
eastern States soaring contest at Elmira, 
N. Y., in a sailplane of his own design. 

Dr. Eric Walker will become execu- 
tive secretary of the Research and De- 
velopment Board Aug. 1, succeeding 
Dr. Robert F. Rinehart. Walker will be 
on leave from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege where he is director of the ordnance 
research laboratory and head of the 
electrical engineering department. 

Rear Admiral Hugh H. Goodwin has 
been named acting chief of Navy infor- 
mation, replacing Vice Admiral Russell 
S. Berkey who is retiring. 

Stewart AFB, Newburgh, N. Y., has 
been designated headquarters for the 
newly formed Eastern Defense Com- 
mand. It will be the control center for 
the East Coast network of radar aircraft 


warning stations. The network will be 
based on a $161 -million construction 
program. 

Widow of a TWA navigator who was 
blown through the astrodome opening 
of a Constellation in March, 1947, re- 
ceived a $67,500 settlement in U. S. 
District Court, Vermont. The suit was 
based on the Death on the High Seas 
Act of Mar. 30, 1920, which says, in 
part, that death on the high seas from 
"a wrongful act” is cause for action. 
CAB had found that the astrodome was 
insufficiently strong and improperly 
fastened. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. workers, who last 
year staged a 19-week strike, walked out 
for several days early this month. Presi- 
dent of Local 501, UAW, sent the men 
back to work without calling a strike, 
although protesting the company’s labor 
relations policy. 

Third person to fall from a plane in 
flight in recent months was James A. 
Trotter who fell to his death over Vir- 
ginia from an Argonaut Air Lines C-46 
bound from Newark to Miami. The 
steward of the plane reported Trotter 
was crouching near the door when it 

FINANCIAL 

Northrop Aircraft closed its third 
quarter, Apr. 30, with a $ 103-million 
backlog of which 90 percent was in 
military orders. Prior to deductions for 
additional losses on C-125 Raider trans- 
ports and before adding expected tax 
refunds, unaudited earnings for the first 
nine months were $1,343,348, said 
Oliver P. Echols, board chairman and 
general manager. Loss on the Raider 
above that provided for in fiscal 1948-49 
is estimated at $3 million. Some of it 
may be written off if the company gets 
additional C-125 orders. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Royal Air Force has given the name 
"Washington” to the Boeing B-29 
bombers received from the U. S. 

ECA has approved a plan whereby 
the Aeromaritime division of Chargcurs 
Reunis, privately owned French non- 
sked, will buy four used DC-4s, 22 
spare Pratt & Whitney engines and 
spare parts from Peruvian International 
Airways. The equivalent of $993,000 
is involved, $850,000 being ECA funds. 
PIA, which formerly operated to the 
U. S., is being liquidated. Chargeurs 
Reunis will operate the planes between 
France and French overseas territories. 


ALSO makes 
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FOR YOUR CONTROL NEEDS... use Macwhyte 
cables . . . terminals . . . assemblies 


Macwhyte's "Hi-Fatigue” Aircraft Cable is avail- 
able in reel lots, specified lengths or assemblies. It has uni- 
form, minimum stretch throughout the reel which provides 
efficiency and economy in making assemblies, resulting in 
maximum service. 

Macwhyte “Safe-Lock" Terminals may be ordered loose 
or attached to cable, ready for use. 

Call a Macwhyte distributor or send inquiries direct to 
Macwhyte Company. Catalog A-l is available on request. 

MACWHYTE COMPANY 2905 Fourteenth Art., Kenosha, Wis. 
Manufacturers of “Hi-Fatigue" Aircraft Cable ■ “ Safe-Lock " Cable 
Terminals • Cable Assemblies • Tie Rods • Braided Wire Rope Slings 
Bright, Galvanised, Stainless Steel and Monel Metal Wire Rope 



WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

A scries of administrative moves in the 
Curtiss- Wright organization has brought 
Eugene Lokcy to the corporation in a con- 
suiting capacity; Henry W. Strong has filled 
the vacant office of Wright Aero treasurer, 
and Harold H. Warden has been named 
general manager of the Propeller division. 

Lokcy previously was vp-pub!ic relations 
of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. Prior to this 
he was with the N. Y. Herald Tribune and 
N. Y. Times. Strong takes the place of 
Joseph F. McCarthy, who continues in the 
recently created office of vp-finance of 
C-W. ' He came to C-W in 1945 from 
Arthur Anderson and Co. Warden replaces 
R. Elmer Minton, recently resigned, and 
will handle sales and service of all Propeller 
division products, including props and tur- 
boprops, rocket motors, and electronic flight 
simulators and trainers. He was previously 
manager of the division's installations de- 
partment for nine years. 

Alexander T. Burton has been named to 
fill the newly created post of asst, to the 
pres., coordinating sales and customer rela- 
tions for North American Aviation, Inc. 
Burton served as NAA's eastern rep in 
Washington for nine years. This position 
is now being held bv E. W. Virgin, who 
joined the company in 1941. 

James N. Ravlin lias joined Northwest 
Airlines as asst, to vp-salcs. Ravlin is slated 
to represent NWA in aviation industry and 
international affairs and will also participate 
in the airline's business with CAB. Previ- 
ously he was asst, to the vp with American 
Airlines, and executive vp of Airfreight 


Changes 

Robert C. Hcyda has been named direc- 
tor of public relations for Frontier Airlines 
. . . Richard C. Bowman has been appointed 
to the newly created post of asst, chief 
engineer for Republic Aviation Corp. . . . 
A. A. Boon Hartsinck is now director of 
sales research for Hiller Helicopters, Inc. 

Honors and Elections 

Leonard S. Holstad. treas. of Northwest 
Airlines, has been elected chairman of the 
financial committee of the International 
Air Transport Assn. . . . John L. Collycr, 
chairman and president of B. F. Goodrich 
received an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Marietta College, Ohio . . . United 
Air Lines' medical director Col. A. D. Tut- 
tle, M.D.. has been installed as president of 
the Aero Medical Assn. . . . Newly elected 
vp’s of the Royal Aeronautical Society are: 
S. Canmi, G. R. Edwards, and Maj. F. B. 
Halford . . . Frank W. Hulsc, president of 
Southern Airways, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society. Also named to the board was 
Beverly Howard, airport base operator. 

Dr. Edward Warner has been reelected 
for a three-vear term as council president of 
the Internationa] Civil Aviation Organize- 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Specifications released by Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mitte for short-haul commercial transport needs under the $12. 5-mil- 
lion prototype testing bill now awaiting Senate action are closely simi- 
lar to those of Chase Aircraft's XC-123. The committee specifies a 
cargo plane with a 10,000-lb. payload capacity; 200-mpli. Cruising speed; 
and 1000-mi. range, plus spacious cargo compamient, low belly and 
ramp loading. XC-123 now awaiting several-times-dclayed evaluation 
at Eglin AFB, Fla., along with two other transports, meets the com- 
mittee's order almost without deviation. 

► Air Force, with a ''renewed" interest in tactical support aircraft, is 
enlisting industry aid in developing a fighter-bomber capable of close 
ground support activity. Design specifications developed by USAF 
fighter section call for a turboprop-engine fighter capable of a 500-mph. 
speed, 45,000 ft. ceiling, 2500-mi. range, with heavy emphasis on 
machine gun, rocket and bomb armament. Although interested in a 
new design, USAF is willing to examine conversion possibilities of an 
existing fighter. Douglas A2D turboprop attack plane currently capable of 
approximately 450 mph. could meet this specification with sweptwings. 

► USAF is preparing for modernization bids of cocooned aircraft in 
anticipation of increased production of current fighter and bomber 
types, and, with aircraft in-storage (piston-engined fighters and bombers) 
sd cd-led for earlv withdrawal to National Guard, Air Reserve and 
MDAP nations. USAF has 8300 planes in storage, of which about 1000 
arc of the E-29 class. Remainder are utility, light bomber and fighter 
types. Mass de-cocconing is scheduled to get under way by Sept. 1, 
but numbers involved depend upon world situation on that date. Several 
de-cocooning schedules have been set up. 

► Navy’s parachute test center at El Centro, Calif., now operating at 
about one-half capacity, has been designated Joint-Parachute Test 
Center. USAF had wanted to establish its own $20-million setup at 
Muroc because of Navy’s short (7000 ft.) runway but was turned 
down. Department of Defense decided that if heavy bombers such as 
13-52 and "subsequent models" needed para-brake tests, those planes 
could be tested at Muroc. The decision, it is estimated officially, will 
save U. S. approximately S3 million annually. 

► Glen!' L. Martin Co. delivered the first 2-0-2A to Trans World Airlines 
last wee’;. Second is in test now and will be delivered at the end of the 
month. Twelve have been ordered “on lease" pending deliver)’ of 
the 4-0-4s. Company officials are considering holding 2-0-2As and mak- 
ing the 4 0-4 order a new and separate contract. 

► The Convair Tnrbolincr being built for Allison div. of General Motors 
to use in research work on Allison engines is scheduled for test flight 
about Aug. 1 5, Following extensive tests, the plane, with its 8-ft. wide, 
6-ft. high cargo doors, will be used as a cargo demonstrator to airlines. 
It is scheduled ultimately for GM executive transport duty. 

► Newest and one of the fanciest executive airplanes sold to an individual 
business man without government financing is the executive Convair- 
Liner which has just been purchased by Henry Ford II. It is the second 
executive plane of that type that Convair has sold. First one went to 
Jorge Pasquel, Mexican baseball mogul, who returned it after some use to 
Airflects Inc., Convair subsidiary. The Ford plane, however, is not the 
former Pasquel plane. 

► Consolidated Vultce’s giant XC-99 flew last week at Kelly AFB, Tex,, 
after being grounded for nearly a year to switch over from Pratt & 
Whitney 3000-hp. to 3500-hp, engines. Delay in test flight was 
caused by static electricity discharge explosion in port-wing fuel tanks 
during grooming for flight late last year. The 21,000-hp., 400-passengcr 
transport will be turned over to Strategic Air Command following com- 
pletion of flight tests. As a strategic air transport it can move 100,000 
lb. of cargo approximately 4000 mi. non-stop. 
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Procurement Forecast 

BEST BETS to get increased orders: 

For ground support. . . 

.... Republic F-84E 
Douglas AD series 

For troop supply 

.... Fairchild C-l 19 


Boeing C-97A 
Douglas C-124A 

FAIR POSSIBILITY for neiv 

orders in future: 

For ground support . . . 

Martin XB-51 

For troop supply 

Martin 2-0-2, 4-0-4 

Convair-Liner 
Douglas DC-6 
Lockheed 
Constellation 
Chase XC-123 
Northrop C-125 


U S AF BuyingDue to Change 


Korean action spotlights deficiencies, so 
more orders expected for tactical planes. 

By Alexander McSurely 


Tactical air power, postwar stepchild 
of the USAF, is due to get a more im- 
portant share of the U. S. air procure- 
ment dollar under an important switch 
in emphasis which is now shaping up 
in Washington. 

The predominant overbalance of stra- 
tegic air power which has existed in 
USAF procurement ever since Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson began apply- 
ing the ax to the Air Force budgets 1 5 
months ago has never been to the liking 
of top Air Force planners. 

► 70 Groups— The 70-Group Air Force 
which was set up on paper as the mini- 
mum peacetime Air Force for this coun- 
try’s needs shortly after the war, called 
for a fairly well balanced assignment of 
tactical and strategic planes. The Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commission and the 
Congressional Air Policy Board endorsed 
it as a sound basis for building minimum 

But when Johnson started slashing to 
make a 48-group force out of a 70-group 
force something had to go. Tactical air- 
power became the sacrificial goat. Even 
yet, no Air Force leaders will admit 
that they were mistaken in assigning top 
procurement priority to the long-range 


strategic bombers to carry an atomic 
knockout punch to the enemy’s home- 
land, and to short-ranged high speed jet 
interceptors to ward off similar body 
blows aimed at this country. But they 
do regret the short-sightedness of Ad- 
ministrative policy which cut the main 
sinews of tactical air power. 

► Exercise Swarmer— Army complaints 
about lack of ground support planes and 
sufficient troop and cargo carriers, 
brought about the Exercise Swarmer 
maneuvers held last spring, in which 
glaring deficiencies in air support were 
obvious. 

Wren the North Korean attack 
started, the Far East Air Force threw in 
its short-ranged F-80C jet interceptors 
along with its older piston-engine F-51 
Mustangs and F-82 Double Mustangs 
in an effort to stem the invading force 
until American forces could be landed 
to bolster the retreating South Korean 

► Air Superiority— But the lack of more 
specialized ground support planes, and 
above all lack of a sufficient airlift to 
establish and supply American troops 
adequately has been evident, even 
though the American Air Force had 
clearlv established a complete air su- 
periority in the Korean zone. 


Lessons painfully learned in Korea are 
expected to be reflected in forthcoming 
Air Force procurement, with manufac- 
turers of transports, like Boeing, Doug- 
las, Fairchild and Chase, and troop sup- 
port planes like Republic, and perhaps 
Martin, expected to be the principal 
sharers in increased contract awards. 

► Outlook— Best Washington sources 
last week saw the forthcoming procure- 
ment picture like this: 

There seems little or no prospect for 
a cut-back on strategic long-range bomb- 
ers, with B-36 production scheduled to 
continue through 1952, and with pro- 
duction of interceptors continuing as 
previously scheduled, with even some 
possibility of increased orders here. 

Any additional funds made available, 
however, will be devoted in large part to 
a quick build-up of a more adequate tac- 
tical air arm, capable of close-in troop 
support and troop supply. They will be 
needed, it is feared, if Russia follows the 
North Korean invasion pattern with 
similar minor league wars in other parts 
of the globe, as some sources expect. 

► Existing Planes— Because of the 
urgency of the tactical requirements, it is 
probable that existing orders for such 
planes as the Republic F-84E, our best 
troop support plane, and the Fairchild 
C-l 19, the Boeing C-97A and the Doug- 
las C-124A, all now in full production, 
will be stepped up. USAF is also eyeing 
the Navy's Douglas AD series. 

Newer planes such as the Chase 
XC-123, and the Northrop C-125 as- 
sault transports, and the Martin XB-51 
three-iet troop-support plane are ex- 
pected to share in a lesser degree. De- 
pending on the urgency of transport 
requirements, there might be later mili- 
tary orders for quick conversions of such 
commercial planes as the Martin 2-0-2 
and 4-0-4 series, the Convair-Liner, 
Douglas DC-6 series, and the Lock- 
heed Constellation. It is known how- 
ever that MATS engineering staffs 
are not eager to buy more "quick con- 
versions” of commercial types, if they 
have time to get planes specifically de- 
signed for military use. 

► Increase Production-1 1 is nrobable 
that the quickest wav to get additional 
planes of tvpes already in production is 
to call for increased rate of production 
on existing contracts, with Congress 
supplying a deficiency appropriation to 
pav the difference. 

There was some talk in Washington 
last week that anv increased air power 
procurement might push Russia closer 
to a full-scale war and that it would be 
better to fight out a "police action” like 
the Korea incident, with existing forces. 
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► Attrition— Offsetting this contention 
was the fact that Air Force officials in- 
dicated a loss of approximately 150 
planes a month might result from at- 
trition in Korea alone on the basis of 
early reports. This was contrasted to the 
fact that current rate of deliveries of 
new Air Force planes is only 140 planes 
a month, or less than replacements for 
the expected Korean losses. 

Security Powers 

The House Civil Service Committee 
has approved legislation which would 
give chiefs of nine government agencies 

C ower to fire employes at their “abso- 
ite discretion.” 

The "security bill,” as the measure 
is known, gives dismissal powers to 
secretaries of: Defense, Army, Navy, 
Air Force, State, Treasury, chairman 
of National Security Resources Board, 
chairman of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and director of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Plane Funds 

$2.3 billion procurement 
appropriation near final 
congressional approval. 

Appropriation of $2.3 billion for pro- 
curement of aircraft between now and 
next July was almost a certainty last 
week— with the Korean situation likely 
to up the figure even more. 

Congress was expected shortly to send 
to the White House the fiscal 1951 
budget after the Senate Appropriations 
Committee okayed a bill that closely 
followed the House terms. 

As it stood last week, the Air Force 
would get $5.5 billion, the Navy $1.7 
billion. Of this, $1,565,106,708 was 
for buying 1460 planes for USAF, and 
$733,627,855 was for 912 Naval planes. 
► Only the Beginning— Senators long ex- 
perienced in financial affairs guessed 
that those figures were only starters. 
Sen. Robert A. Taft thinks the overall 
defense budget of $14.5 billion will 
have to be pushed up $500 million or 
$1 billion. Sen. Walter George believes 
it may go up by as much as $5 billion. 

Here’s the way USAF procurement is 
broken down in the budget: $1,700,- 
000,000 cash and $810,289,000 contract 
authorization, plus $726,151,000 car- 
ried over from the 1950 fiscal year funds 
impounded by the President. 

The total funds available, $3,236,- 
440,000, will be spent on: Contract 
liquidation, $1,525,000,000; aircraft 
construction, $1,565,106,708; guided 
missiles, $17,000,000; electronics, $11 5,- 
000,000; industrial mobilization, $13,- 
974.392; pay increases, $358,900. 

USAF research and development 


funds amount to $182,611,000, plus a 
carry-over of $22,461,000 impounded by 
the President. The total of $205,072,- 
000 will be used: $32,824 for research; 
$120,729,000 for development; $12,- 
450,000 for operational engineering; 
$38,580,021 for management and 
operations; $488,979 for pay increases; 
and $35,900,000 for guided-missile 
projects. 

Navy procurement funds allowed in 
the budget are: $620,000,000 cash, 
$575,496,000 contract authorization 
and a carry-over of $124,797,000 in im- 


Thc bitterly contested sale of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines to Pan American 
Airways last week apparently had Presi- 
dent Truman's approval following an 
eleventh-hour switch in White House 
attitude. 

A month ago, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board rejected the $17,450,000 deal. 
At first, the White House endorsed 
CAB’s action. But proponents of the 
merger never conceded they were licked 
and finally came out on top. 

As approved, the merger varies sub- 
stantially from the agreement drawn up 
by PAA and American Airlines (AOA’s 
largest stockholder) more than 18 
months ago. The new conditions are 
subject to Pan American's approval. 

► Points Swapped-The President be- 
lieves TWA should be permitted to 
compete with Pan American to London 
and to serve Frankfurt, Germany, an- 
other PAA stop, as long as the national 
defense requires. In return. Pan Ameri- 
can is granted entrance to Paris and 
Rome-two valuable European points 
for which TWA has had exclusive 
Amcrican-flag rights. 

Opponents or the merger had at- 
tacked it as another step in Pan Amer- 
ican's drive for a monopolistic "chosen 
instrument.” TWA said PAA’s acquisi- 
tion of AOA's routes and properties 
would make Pan American so powerful 
that TWA might be forced out of the 
trans-Atlantic business. 

► CAB Staff Differs— CAB public coun- 
sel nearly a year ago blistered the merger 
as a step toward monopoly and denied 
PAA’s contention that the acquisition 
would save the government S9 million 
annually in mail pay. Then, last De- 
cember, CAB examiner Thomas Wrenn 
gave his blessing to the amalgamation. 

Two CAB members, former Chair- 
man Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., and Mem- 
ber Russell Adams, expressed strong 
belief that the merger would not be in 
the public interest. Vice-Chairman 


pounded funds. The available $1,320,- 
293,000 would be used for: Contract 
liquidation, $530,000,000; piloted air- 
craft procurement, $733,627,855; pilot- 
less aircraft, $1 3,000,000; moderniza- 
tion, $26,650,000; technical equipment 
for service training, $1,700,000; ord- 
nance, $15,247,000; salary increases, 
$68,145. 

Navy research funds are: $24,753,565 
for piloted aircraft; $12,366,309 for 
guided missiles; $14,156,198 for power- 
plants; $13,098,246 for electronics; and 
$10,401,367 for supporting programs. 


Oswald Ryan carried the torch for the 
deal. 

The President’s reversal of CAB is 
bound to have sharp repercussions 
within the Board. Chairman O’Connell 
submitted his resignation before the 
White House made its ruling. But in- 
dustry observers would not be surprised 
to see another Board member resign by 
fall as a result of being "fed up” with 
the politics and pressures affecting the 

Search Is On for 
O’Connell Successor 

President Truman last week was 
looking for another Civil Aeronautics 
Board chairman following the resigna- 
tion of Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., who 
left the agency after serving little more 
than two years of his six-year term. 

O’Connell asked to be relieved of 
his CAB post as long ago as last No- 
vember. His letter of resignation to 
the White House was dated June 13, 
shortly after he completed work on his 
Pan American Airsvays-American Over- 
seas Airlines merger opinion. But, as 
he told President Truman, "the weight 
of personal considerations” compelled 
his retirement to private life. 

► Successors Considered— Rumors of 
possible successors to O’Connell are 
already making the rounds. Frank P. 
Douglass, former chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and recent un- 
successful candidate for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination in 
Oklahoma, has been mentioned for 
the CAB post. 

Meanwhile, Oswald Ryan, CAB 
vice chairman, will serve as acting 
chairman of the Board until a succes- 
sor to O’Connell is named. 

O’Connell left the Board with the 
airline industry in much better finan- 
cial shape than when he joined the 


Compromise Ends Merger Fight 

Plan permits TWA to stop at London and Frankfurt, 
PAA at Paris and Rome; pact subject to PanAm okay. 
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Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr. 


agency. He took office in April, 1948, 
soon after the certificated lines had re- 
ported extremely heavy losses on 1947 
operations. With the help of mail pay 
increases the carriers edged into the 
black in 1948 and showed a substantial 
profit last year. 

► Feud With Rooney— Difficulties sev- 
eral months ago with Rep. John 
Rooney, chairman of a House Appro- 
priations sub-committee, may have 
strengthened O'Connell's determina- 
tion to leave CAB. During appropria- 
tions hearings, Rooney showed per- 
sonal animosity toward O'Connell and 
attacked CAB’s efficiency. 

As a result, the House slashed $923,- 
000 from CAB’s budget— a move 
which would have required extensive 
personnel cuts. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee recently voted to re- 
store $600,000 of the cut. 

O’Connell's resignation also left 
vacant the chairmanship of the Air 
Coordinating Committee, the govern- 
ment’s top aviation policy group. 


Korean Sum-Up 

USAF analyzes action : 
too much distance, and 
too few planes. 

As the Korean conflict moved into its 
third week the Far East Air Force found 
itself still beset by a general lack of air- 
craft and inadequate logistic supply. 
Specifically it was limited in operation 
by the short range of its jet fighter 

E lanes, poor weather and an enemy 
>rce so fluid that targets on which to 

E laster its bombs and rockets were dif- 
cult to find. 

►Ten Groups— At the outset Air Force 
declared that it had ten combat groups 
in the Far East theater. These include 
one medium bomb group (B-29); 5 
fighter groups (F-80 and F-51); one all- 
weather group (F-82); two light bomber 
groups (B-26) and one troop carrier 
group (C-54). Additionally Air Force 
mustered a few weather reconnaissance 
squadrons and air-sea rescue craft. 

This meager force was charged with 
the air defense of all areas under air 
control of the Far East Air Forces. 
FF.AF embraces the defense of Japan 
and its long string of islands, Okinawa, 
Guam and the Philippines. 

► Economy Program— Economies had 
slashed U. S. Army, Navy and Air Force 
to a second-rate defense force. As a re- 
sult when faced with the Korean conflict 
the Air Force was unable to move fighter 
and bomber forces to the Korean front 
without exposing its Japanese, Guam 
and Philippines defense structures. 

As the battle neared its first phase, 
Air Force found itself conducting an air 
war with but few first-line combat air- 
craft in the immediate war zone. Most 
of these with the exception of a few 
North American F-51 Mustangs were 
Japan-based Lockheed jet F-80s. 


► Five Minutes— The F-80 range, even 
with the recently installed wing-tip 
tanks, is under 1000 mi. \\ ith the 
battle line approximately 450 mi. away 
(approximately the distance between 
Washington and Dayton, Ohio) the 
F-80, even in excellent weather, is lim- 
ited to about five minutes combat time 
over the battle area. 

In the early stages of the war Air 
Force mission was to protect and con- 
voy transport aircraft in and out of 
Korea evacuating dependents and ferry- 
ing critical supplies to Korea. As this 
phase drew to a close Air Force began 
tactical support operations as weather 
and visibility permitted. Pentagon 
sources say tactical support operations 
bogged down completely during early 
stages of the conflict. Not until the last 
few days has tactical air support been of 
much real assistance to ground troops. 
This was due primarily to complete 
lack of air-ground communications. 
Good tactical air support of ground 
troops depends entirely upon forward 
air controllers who move with the 
ground troops and spot enemy ground 
and air activity for the friendly forces. 

► Controllers— Until U. S. Army troops 
were in battle in Korea and were able 
to carry radar equipment to the forward 
lines air-ground communications were 
all but negligible. Now air controllers 
use a radar to vector Air Force combat 
planes to the specific areas where 

As equipment and troops have moved 
into Korea proper, airstrips were pre- 
pared and fuel brought in for the F-80. 
This should permit fuller utilization of 
the jet fighter over the battle zone. 
However, high Air Force officials point 
out that very likely the F-80 will be held 
in reserve in case the Communists 
should obtain military jets from Russia. 

► Mnstangs-Brunt of the battle for the 
time being will be borne by World War 
Il-proven F-51s which currently hold 



big copters to capture a beachhead dui 


HRP-1 CLIMBS WITH FOLDED ROTORS 


vith interest by President Truman. Military 

the sharply. They arc being considered possible 
the replacements for gliders and fixed wing 

vith characteristics 0 Navy's HRP-2, all metal re- 


placement for HRP-1, and the USAF's 
H-21, a similar craft not yet built, are likely 
Piasccki candidates for such missions, as are 
the Sikorsky H-19 (Navy H04S) and Bell's 

juft ordered hy the Navy. P 
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the air for U. S. troops slogging their 
way to the front lines. 

Air Force has ordered an undisclosed 
quantity of North American F-51s to 
the front from the United States. These 
planes are being taken from the Na- 
tional Guard. Just how many are en 
route via Navy carriers is a closely 
guarded secret but at the last counting 
the National Guard had 926 F-5 Is; 23 
TF-Sls and 17 RF-51s in operation. 


Two new research tools to probe fur- 
ther into hypersonic phenomena were 
announced last week by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at 
the biennial inspection of Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratory', Moffett Field, Cal- 

Visitors who attended this inspection 
were told that the recent advances in 
potential flight speeds have made man- 
datory the development of new means of 
research with which to obtain basic 
missile and aircraft design information. 

► Free-Flight Tunnel— One of the new 
facilities is known as the supersonic free- 
flight wind tunnel. Basically, this is an 
elaboration of the quite conventional 
ballistic firing range, in which shells are 
fired from a gun into still air, and data 
are measured from a series of high-speed 
photographs. 

NACA has introduced a new twist by 
adapting the ballistic range to fire its 
missiles into the teeth of a gale-a super- 
sonic gale— of two to three times the 
velocity of sound. 

Tli is high wind is generated in the 
storage sphere of the 12-ft. pressure tun- 
nel which adjoins the free-flight tunnel. 
High pressure air from the sphere passes 
through a settling chamber, a super- 
sonic nozzle, test section, diffuser and 
out into the open air. 

► Shooting Gallcry-A gun launcher is 
located in the diffuser section, aimed to 


► False Reports— Air Force sources 
brand as completely false reports that 
the F-80 is incapable of adequate ground 
support “because of excessive speed.” 
The F-80, and nearly all other current 
production jet fighters are able to Cope 
successfully with slower speeds of re- 
ciprocating-engine planes. It can also 
meet Army ground support needs. Range 
has been the main limiting factor. 

High Air Force officials say that 


fire upstream. Calibers available range 
from .22 in. on up to 3 in. 

Model missiles, rather than bullets, 
are fired, using a plastic sabot— a com- 
bined missile carrier and piston which 
aligns the projectile and fills the bore 
of the gun— which breaks away from the 
missile after leaving the muzzle. After 
passing through the test section, which 
is 1 8 tt. long, two ft. deep, and one ft. 
wide, the models are caught by a steel 
cylinder containing cotton waste. 

► Data Recording-The parallelism be- 
tween the ballistic range and this free- 
flight tunnel extends to the method of 
data recording used here. As the model 
passes through the test section, it ac- 
tuates a series of photographic stations 
which record a time-distance history of 
the flight in shadowgraph images and 
chronograph readings. 

Drag, of course, is measured most 
easily; work is underway to develop 
techniques for measuring lift and mo- 
ment, generally done by disturbing the 
model at launching and observing the 
recovery in flight. 

► Chief Valtic-Al though the models 
fired are very small, the relatively high 
density of the air in the tunnel makes 
very high Reynolds' numbers available. 
For example, a missile six inches long, 
tested at a Mach number of 7, would 
correspond to its 50-ft. brother flying 
at the same speed and at an altitude of 


USAF is satisfied with its present equip- 
ment with reference to quality, not 
quantity. The problem facing this na- 
tion militarily in Korea is two-fold: 
Logistics and the engineering of air 
bases on the Korean peninsula. Both are 
functioning under Army cognizance. 
Budget-forced economies have precluded 
extensive aerial logistics supply and simi- 
larly prevented establishment of an Air 
Engineers Division. 


100,000 ft. For contrast, NACA says 
that to get the same results in a con- 
ventional wind tunnel would require a 
10-ft. long model. 

► How Fast— Right now, test speeds of 
Mach 8 are obtainable, with a future 
potential of Mach 15. Equipment is 
being procured which will permit those 
kinds of speeds. (As a matter of interest, 
this means that either the tunnel wind 
speed must be increased, or the muzzle 
velocity of the launcher must go up, or 
perhaps both. Ordnance experts may 
well learn some new ways to achieve 
high muzzle velocities.) 

► Another Tunnel— Second of NACA's 
disclosures is a 10 x 14-in. supersonic 
wind tunnel, intended for use over the 
speed range from Mach 2.7 to Mach 7. 

Biggest difficulty in providing higher 
and higher Mach" numbers for hyper- 
sonic research has been in getting suf- 
ficient pressure ratio across the nozzle. 
NACA overcame this by using an un- 
conventional diffuser which contracts 
downstream of the test section and then 
expands again. The diffuser efficiency is 
increased further by using boundary 
layer scoops just downstream of the 
throat in order to stabilize the flow out 
of the diffuser. 

Using this technique, the pressure 
ratio required to drive the tunnel at 
Mach 7 is reduced to 30 from an esti- 
mated value of about 200. 

NACA is operating both these facili- 
ties for research in a wide field of basic 
aerodynamic phenomena. 



Tunnel Gives Mach 8 Test Speeds 
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Bendix Wins Autopilot Order 


By George L. Christian 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
after three years of exhaustive flight 
tests, has contracted with the Eclipse- 
Pioneer division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp, Teterboro, N. J„ to supply 13 
complete automatic flight systems for 
CAA DC- 3s. 

During the tests, a CAA DC-3 
equipped with Eclipse-Pioneer’s PB-10 
autopilot, flight path control and 
automatic altitude control made 1440 
approaches, many with ceiling and visi- 
bility as low as 100 ft. and i mi., with- 
out a single missed approach or “go- 
around.” More than half were under 
IFR conditions and 10 percent with 
less than 200 ft. ceiling. 

The equipment is one of four auto- 
matic pilot approach systems CAA has 
been evaluating — Sperry, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell and Lear are the others — at 
its Technical Development Center at 
Indianapolis. Observers say this is one 
of the few times CAA has been ahead 
of the airlines in evaluating a piece of 

Mother 6 Tests— Amount of the contract 
to Eclipse-Pioneer was not disclosed. 
The unit cost of the system is more 
than $20,000, but sizable discounts are 
allowed for quantity purchases. 

The manufacturer, who predicts 
completely automatic flight from take- 
off to landing as an eventual certainty, 
says airlines, plane makers and other 
government agencies are buying or 
testing its flight path control unit. 

CAA installed the Eclipse-Pioneer 


system in June, 1947. In the 36 ensu- 
ing months, 1700 hr. were put on the 
equipment, 28 hr. were required for 
maintenance other than checking out 
new computers, and replacements con- 
sisted of one rate gyro and one time 
delay relay. 

► Automatic Airspeed— Eclipse-Pioneer 
says it offers the only commercially 
available automatic approach system 
incorporating an automatic airspeed 
control. Throttle and elevator move- 
ment are a function of and integrated 
from the same signal that activates the 
ILS cross pointer meter. A pilot can 
change airspeed at any time by actuat- 
ing a pitch trim control knob to bet 
more nose-up or nose-down attitude. 

The company feels that the auto- 
matic airspeed control device, plus air- 
speed monitoring, will be increasingly 
important with the advent of jet air- 
craft, since it can be counted on to per- 
mit fuel economies not possible with 
manual throttle operation. 

Flight path control function is to 
couple localizer and glide path ILS 
radio beams with the autopilot, keep- 
ing an aircraft on both, exactly on 
track, at a constant predetermined air- 
speed until the human pilot takes over 
to effect a landing. 

► Components— FPC has four major 
components: the flight path computer, 
throttle servo amplifier, throttle servo 
and sequencing switch. 

The computer, doing the thinking 
electronically, superimposes the local- 
izer channel on the aileron signal sys- 
tem of the PB-10 to produce automatic 


control for tracking range and localizer 
beams. Glide patli channel output is 
superimposed on the elevator signal 
system and applied simultaneously to 
the throttle servo control system, pro- 
ducing a controlled rate of descent for 
tracking glide path beams. 

In addition, the computer precisely; 

• Determines how much control must 
be applied to fly toward the beam. 

o Compels the plane to track the 
beam, regardless of drift. 

• Compensates for radio beam varia- 
tions and interruptions to prevent vio- 
lent fluctuations in the control signal. 

'Hie throttle servo amplifier receives 
a portion of the signal output from an 
isolation amplifier in the glide-path 
channel of the computer and gener- 
ates control signals to operate the 
throttle servos. 

The throttle servos, essentially in- 
duction motors geared down to drive 
the plane’s throttle mechanism, em- 
body two field windings. One supplies 
the * fixed field and is connected di- 
rectly to the 115 v., 400 c. a. c. power 
supply. The other, for the variable 
field, is energized by the magnetic am- 
plifier's output. 

The sequencing switch, only addi- 
tional control the pilot is concerned 
with, puts the FPC into operation and 
permits selection of range, localizer, or 
localizer and glide path operating func- 

► Typical Approach— This is what was 
observed from the right seat of an 
Eclipse-Pioneer converted B-25 on a 
typical FPC approach: 

We flew outbound on the localizer 
at 1500 ft. until beyond the outer 
marker and made a procedure turn. 
As the localizer (vertical) needle of the 
ILS cross pointer indicator moved 
away from the fully deflected position 
towards the center of the instrument, 
the pilot moved the sequencing switch 
to the “localizer” position. 

The B-25 approached the center of 
the localizer beam, bracketed it gently 
and steadied down on track. 

Throttles and plane attitude were 
set for approach conditions and the 
glide-path (horizontal) needle of the 
ILS indicator moved slowly to the on- 
course position. When it was exactly 
horizontal, the sequencing switch was 
shifted from the "localizer” to “local- 
izer and glide-path” position. 

► Dos™ the Glide Path— The plane im- 
mediately assumed a slightly nose- 
down position and the throttles inched 
back as the craft started down the 
glide path at almost exactly the pre- 
selected airspeed. 
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The pilot, with nothing to do as far 
as actually flying the plane was con- 
cerned, could devote his entire time 
during these critical moments of the 
approach to other details. 

On three passes at the field, the FPG 
was turned off below 100 ft. in each 
case. As Doug Hembrough, Eclipse- 
Pioneer sales engineer, commented, 
we “flew right over the same chicken 
coop each time." One could see why 
the CAA DC-3 did not miss any of it's 
1440 approaches. 

Eclipse-Pioneer does not anticipate 
that use of flight path control will re- 
duce commercial ceilings below 100 ft. 
in the foreseeable future. But R. A. 
Mulherin, chief of CAA's federal air- 
ways flight inspection division, allowed 
560 approaches to continue through 
touchdown to a full stop with the 
plane under constant PB-10/FPC 
control. 

► Altitude Control— Exactness of auto- 
matic altitude control as an adjunct to 
the PB-10 was demonstrated on a recent 
CAA flight from Chicago to Washing- 
ton. The device held the plane at. 8000 
ft. except for one momentary maxi- 
mum variation of 28 ft. 

Disconnection of this control is 
automatic when the pilot calls for a 
change in altitude with the pitch con- 
trol knob or the FPC glide-path signal 
goes into operation. An interlocking 
mechanism does the trick. 

► Jet Incentivc-An added incentive in 
the future of automatic approach sys- 
tems is the jet’s need to avoid fuel- 
consuming “go-arounds” and get on 
the ground as soon as possible at des- 
tination. 

For evidence of increasing accept- 
ance of its FPC, which costs approxi- 
mately S4000 with throttle control, 
Eclipse-Pioneer points to these oper- 
ators who at the first of this month 
had either bought or were testing the 

• Air France, two installations with 
throttle control, in progress on Constel- 
lations. 

•A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., test installa- 
tion on the Cl 02 Jetliner. 

• CAA, four installations in operation 
on DC-3s and 13 more scheduled, all 
with throttle control. 

• Canada’s Department of Transporta- 
tion, one executive DC-3 equipped, 
has throttle control. 

• Delta Air Lines, one DC-6 equipped, 
has throttle control, 

® Northwest Airlines, ten Boeing 
Stratocruisers equipped but not acti- 
vated. One experimental installation 
with throttle control expected this 
month. 

• United Air Lines, one DC-6 
equipped, no throttle control. 

Eclipse-Pioneer believes it won't be 
long until there are others, now that 
CAA has set the pace. 


Wax Rain Repellent Is Effective 

Canadian product keeps windshields clear without 
optical distortion; inexpensive and easy to apply. 


Aircraft windshields shed water ef- 
fectively when treated with FC-10, a 
newly developed rain repellent pro- 
duced for thai purpose. 

FC-10, a paste made up of specially 

B irefied waxes, was compounded by 
r. D. F. Stcdman of the Applied Phys- 
ical Chemistry Dept., National Re- 
search Council of Canada and is manu- 
factured under license by the Dow 
Corning division, Fiberglas Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. U. S. distributor is the 
Regal Air Corp., 418 Palisade Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

► Highly Effective— A recent demon- 
stration at LaGuardia Field, New York, 
testified to FC-10's effectiveness. One 
half of the left windshield of a Cessna 
170 was treated with the product and 
the engine started to simulate airflow 
conditions during flight. A heavy 
stream of water was directed at the 
( enter line of the windshield. From in- 
side the airplane, vision through the 
untreated portion of the windshield was 
complctclv obscured and distorted by 
a hqavy film of water, the nose being 
hardly discernible. Through the treated 
portion, visibility was virtually unaf- 
fected. hangars and ramp personnel 
several hundred yards away being seen 
clearly without distortion. FC-10 does 
not become wet. 

Pilot reaction can be drawn from the 
two following sample reports: 

• From Boeing Aircraft Co. Flight 
through heavy rain with C-46: “Visibil- 
ity through treated portion was 3-5 
miles with no apparent optical distor- 
tion. Visibility' through untreated por- 
tion was less than 300 ft. with consid- 
erable optical distortion.’’ 

* From Gloster Aircraft Co.. Ltd. 
Flight made with a Gloster Meteor Mk. 
Ill: “I first flew through light rain 
showers at speeds of . . . 400 and 450 
miles per hour. The side of the front 
panel to which the paste had been ap- 
plied was pretty clear and visibility was 
about two miles through it. The rest of 
the panels, without paste application, 
were opaque.” 

► Properties-D. C. R. Miller, Manager 
of the Dow Corning division, stated 
that FC-10 was unique in that it con- 
tributed to air safety without offsetting 
the disadvantages of reducing perform- 
ance or increasing weight of the aircraft 
on which it was used. 

These characteristics are claimed for 
the repellent: 

no optical distortion. 

o Equally effective on glass or transparent 
plastics-on the latter, scratches arc largely 



removed and deep scratches become less 
evident after treatment. 

® Unaffected by de-icing glycols or alcohols, 
o Application is easy and quick, may be 
done indoors or out. rain or shine at tem- 
peratures from —40 to -J-l 35 degrees F. 


its, dopes, fabrics or plastics 


Dr. Stedman pointed out that use of 
FC-10 largely eliminates the two types 
of optical difficulties encountered when 
flying through rain: 

• Poor visibility, where small objects such 
as other planes, power lines and flag poles 
are obscured by rain on the windshield: and 
refraction errors, where objects appear to be 


5 deg. in angle, 
rrtical ei ‘ ' 


in half a 


give a 200-fo 


► Rain Repellent Kits— FC-10 is avail- 
able in kit form, each unit containing 
cleaner pastes for glass or plastic, bond 
paste to bond the wax to the wind- 
shield, the water repellent wax paste, 
bond remover paste, special application 
pads, moulded applicator rings, and 
gummed stickers to show where repel- 
lent has been applied. One kit, con- 
taining enough material to treat 15 
average-size windows, costs SI 3.95. 

Fiberglas feels that the product will 
be indispensable with the advent of jets 
where windshield wiper installations 
lose their effectiveness due to high 
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In J33 Turbo-Jets 
the hottest job goes to INCONEL 



It takes a lough metal ... an un- 
usually corrosive-resistant and heat- 
resistant one ... to survive the 
white-hot blast of burning jet fuels. 

That is why the designers of the 
J33 Turbo-Jet chose Inconel* for 
burner liners. And why Inconel is 
used as the metal reinforcement in 
the insulation blankets on tire J33 


Inconel . . . unique among non- 
ferrous alloys . . . withstands tem- 
peratures up to 2000° F. and is re- 
markably resistant to both hot and 
cold corrosives. It is harder and 
stronger than structural steel, yet 
readily workable. Welds in Inconel 
are as heat- and corrosion-resistant 


as the parent alloy itself. 

Because of these “fight-back” 
qualities, Inconel has proved to be 

knottiest high -temperature prob- 
lems . . . engine exhaust systems, 
healer combustion chambers, and 
fastenings, for example. 

Where even greater hot strength 
is required, Inconel X * offers prop- 
erties never before obtainable in a 
practical, easy-to-buy metal. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion about Inconel or other Inco 
Nickel alloys ... or if you would 
like help with a specific metal prob- 
lem . . . write to our Technical Ser- 
vice Department. -r«s. v. s. f«l os. 



THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 




.for long life at high temperatures 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Avionic Component 

A development of interest to manu- 
facturers of avionic equipment is a 
small rotary type phase converter pro- 
duced by Eastern Air Devices, Inc., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

This 16 oz. unit is a little larger 
than a cigarette pack, being 3 ft in. long 
and 2 in. in diameter. It converts 
single-phase, 400c. current to three- 
phase, 400c. current. 

It is particularly suitable as a com- 
ponent m gyroscope systems, rectifier 
units, frequency control circuits, control 
systems and other electronic equip- 
ment, according to the maker. 

As in similar devices, output voltage 
of this unit is a function of the load 
and power factor. But for power factors 
ranging from 100 to 60 percent, a bal- 
anced three-phase output can be ob- 
tained for a given load condition. 
Company says the P31E can deliver 
as high as 80va. with unbalance not 
exceeding 10 percent. 

Where actual load is less than is 
necessary for balanced output condi- 
tions, the company recommends what 
it terms "a simple and inexpensive 
method” to obtain balanced output: 
“Bleeder resistances connected in delta 
or wye may be used on the output side 
of the converter to reach the point of 
balanced output. By utilizing these 
bleeder resistances as voltage dividers, a 
variable and balanced voltage output 
can be obtained.” 

Besides minimum size, weight and 
balanced output, this new unit also fea- 
tures stability, long life and high effi- 
ciency, the firm adds. 

New Thermocouples 

Extremely fast response to tempera- 
ture change is the outstanding feature 
of a new line of thermocouples devel- 
oped by the Brown Instalments divi- 
sion of the Minneapolis-Honevwell 
Regulator Co., Wayne and Roberts 
Ave, Philadelphia 44,. Pa. 


These units are designed for measur- 
ing processing temperatures in casting 
operations, or wherever direct measure- 
ment of molten metal is required. The 
company says they arc particularly suit- 
able for use in foundries of aircraft 

Brown Instruments claims speed re- 
sponse of these thermocouples is nine 
times that of previous models and that 
they can be used where temperatures 
reach 3000-3500 F. and over. 

Stepped-up speed is attributed to: 

• Mass of the hot junction is consid- 
erably reduced in the 8-, 14- and 20- 
gage types. 

o Thermocouple wire is shaped to form 
a loop close to the hot junction, and 
insulator is faced about one inch from 
the welded tip, reducing conduction. 

• Dimensions of the loop pennit it to 
fit tightly inside a well, furnishing 
mctal-to-metal contact and eliminating 
dead air space. 

The company adds that in addition 
to higher speed response, thermocouples 
also are improved by new butt-welding 
techniques. 



Speeds Breaker Tests 

A new test unit designed to save time 
and simplify testing of circuit breakers 
has been developed by Schaffer Air 
Industries, Inc., 37-15 Eleventh St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

This unit, designated Model 47, 
enables electricians to check out circuit 
breakers while they remain installed in 
the aircraft. Until recently, breakers 
had to be removed and shop-tested. 

The new tester will check perform- 
ance of all aircraft breakers up to and 
including those of 150 ampere rating. 
Except for a 110v., a.c. power source, 
the unit is completely self-contained. 

It is equipped with all necessary in- 
struments, controls, operating instruc- 
tions, a storage compartment containing 
high and low capacity leads and a 
grounded power cord. To test smaller 
circuit breakers, separate low amperage 
tests connections are included. 

The device is already being used by 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., at New 
York International Airport. 
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Will CAB Alter Interchange Views? 

Examiner’s recommendation of EAL transcontinental 
route may break trend toward equipment interchange. 


The subject of equipment inter- 
change may be given closer scrutiny as 
a result ot a Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner's recommendation that East- 
ern Air Lines be awarded a new south- 
ern transcontinental route (Aviation 
Week July 3). At the same time, the 
examiner asked that a previously ap- 
proved interchange agreement between 
Delta Airlines and American Airlines 
be put on a permanent basis. 

It had been felt by many industry 
observers that the Board's approach in 
recent years to extension of service and 
revamping of route structures lay in 
equipment interchange. This was sup- 
ported by official statements issued by 
Board members. 

But should the Board concur in the 
examiner's recommendations— one re- 
result of which would be the creation 
of a fifth transcontinental trunkline— 
it would indicate a change in CAB’s 
attitude towards equipment inter- 
change. 

► End of Expansion— Board actions in 
recent years have indicated that the era 
of widespread expansion among the air- 
lines had come to an end, temporarily 

The great emphasis was on consoli- 
dating the industry's position by de- 
veloping its existing potentialities. 

There have been isolated exceptions 
to this general philosophy— the current 
proposal extending Eastern to the West 
Coast may be in this category. 

Among the various devices available 
to realign the airline map, equipment 
interchanges, mergers and route trans- 
fers have figured prominently at one 
time or another. Of these, the inter- 
change arrangement appears to have the 
greatest flexibility and has been utilized 
to a greater extent than any of the 
other methods. 

Four equipment interchange agrcc- 
ments-three domestic and one inter- 
national- have been approved by CAB 

► Early Agreement— United Air Lines 
and Western interchanged equipment 
under an agreement filed in March. 
1939, with the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, predecessor to the Board. Pro- 
vision was made for through sleeper 
service at Salt Lake City, Utah, elimi- 
nating change of equipment at that 


point for passengers traveling between 
J.OS Angeics and points case ot Sait 
Lake City. 

A very difficult situation between 
Pan American Airways and Pan Ameri- 
can Grace Airways was settled amicably 
in May, 1947, through the equipment 
interchange device. Previously, Fanagra 
was balked in its attempts to gain a di- 
rect entrance for its flights into the 
United States. 

Panagra ownership was and contin- 
ues to be divided equally between 
W. R. Grace & Co., steamship and 
banking interests, and Pan American. 
At that time, Pan American operated 
between Miami and the Canal Zone, 
and from New Orleans, Houston and 
Brownsville, Tex. to the Canal Zone, 
making connections at that point with 
Panagra. 

PanAm also operates between Miami 
and Buenos Aires, by way of points in 
the Caribbean and on the east coast 
of South America. Panagra operates be- 
tween the Canal Zone and Buenos 
Aires via various points on the West 
Coast of South America. A direct en- 
trance by Panagra into a U. S. gateway 
would have diverted considerable traffic 
from PanAm and so was fought by 
them. This became the subject of con- 
siderable litigation. 

► Gate Unlocked— This impasse was 
resolved by a through flight agreement 
between PanAm and Panagra. Under 
this arrangement, approved by the 
Board, PanAm charters the aircraft 
operated by Panagra into the Canal 
Zone from Lima or points farther south 
for through service in PanAm’s sched- 
uled operations from the Canal Zone to 
the continental U. S. The operation of 
Panagra aircraft and crews over Pan 
American routes north of the Canal 
Zone is Pan American’s responsibility, 
while the operations south of Balboa 
are under control of Panagra. PanAm 
also overhauls Panagra’s flight equip- 
ment at its Miami base. 

► TWA-Dclta Deal-Late in 1947. CAB 
approved an equipment interchange 
agreement between TWA and Delta. 
This arrangement permits the transpor- 
tation of nassengers between points on 
Delta and TWA routes without the 
necessity of changing planes at Cincin- 


Passengers are no longer required 
to change planes originated by TWA 
from Detroit, Toledo and Dayton, for 
example, to Atlanta, Miami, and other 
points on Delta's routes in the south 
and southeast. 

The TWA-Delta arrangement con- 
tains many features present in the Fan 
Ainerican-Panagra arrangement. There 
are other elements as well. TWA per- 
forms ordinary line inspections on 
Delta's equipment while in its poses- 
sion. Various arrangements are m ef- 
fect for the coordination of operations. 

CAB approved an equipment inter- 
change deal between Capital and Na- 
tional in April, 1949, providing service 
between Minneapolis and Miami 
through Washington. Operations under 
this arrangement, however, have not yet 
been inaugurated. 

► Delta-American Pact-In August, 1949, 
CAB approved equipment interchange 
between Delta and American at Dallas, 
Tex. This is the temporary arrange- 
ment which the CAB examiner sug- 
gested be made permanent at the same 
time as Eastern is granted a new south- 
ern transcontinental route. 

In the current proceeding, the exam- 
iner maintains that no statistical data 
have been made available as to the 
working of the American-Delta arrange- 
ment in regard to traffic flows, load 
factors, plane utilization and other ele- 
ments. All of these factors will have a 
bearing on ultimate Board action. 

The ideal air transportation system, 
from the standpoint of the traveling 
public, would provide one-carrier single- 
plane service between any two points in 
the U. S. 

But the expense of providing such 
a service through one-carrier operations 
would be prohibitive. Through the de- 
vice of interchange equipment by two 

be established without the necessity of 
creating uneconomic paralleling of op- 
erations. 

► Against Interchange— On the other 
hand, there are factors operating against 
interchange deals. 

• Safety element is involved due to dif- 
ferences in instrumentation of planes, 
pilots assert. 

• Aircraft maintenance not under sup- 
ervision of mechanics employed by their 

line worries pilots and crews. 

• Strikes on a participating carrier may- 
affect the other party to the inter- 
change. 

• Choice of equipment may become a 
major issue as new and more expensive 
aircraft are introduced. 

CAB, by its action in the southern 
route proceeding, will shape the course 
of new route development — whether 
through further expansions or by re- 
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Albatross: Multi-Mission Amphibian 


Sturdy craft is specially designed to fit needs of air 
rescue, transport, cargo and hospital services. 



By Irving Stone eliminating the need for operating many 

types of planes in air rescue service. It 
In the new Albatross, Grumman Air- is intended to “package" the character- 
craft Engineering Corp. has produced istics of these planes (except the copter), 
a rugged, high-utility craft aimed at and carries sufficient electronic instal- 


MAINTENANCE AIDS: Particularly suit- convenient work platform for the accessory 
able for on-thc-watcr powerplant servicing, section. Engine section servicing is eased 

the rear cowl panel on each side of either bv portable platform which hooks to front 

nacelle drops down to give the mechanic a of accessory stand and nose cowl ring. 


lations to monitor any radio equipment 

In addition to its suitability for 
rescue missions, the design is a com- 
pact configuration which will allow it 
to perform: 

• Amphibious operations. 

• Hospital functions. 

• Transport services. 

• Cargo hauling. 

• Photographic missions. 

And it is reported to be the first plane 
the Navy and Air Force have agreed 
upon under the Unification Program. 

Experimental design was developed 
by the Navy. First flight of the experi- 
mental prototype (Navy XJR2F-1) was 
flown in Oct. '47. Second experimen- 
tal XJR2F-1 prototype flew about three 
months later. 

First Navy-Air Force proposed pro- 
curement was initiated in February '48. 
This led to orders for 73 of the craft— 
6 for Navy, 63 for Air Force, 4 for 
Coast Guard. All construction is under 
Navy contract, and Air Force procure- 
ment is through the former under Uni- 
fication. About 26 planes have been 
delivered to date-6 (UF-1) to Navy, 
20 (SA-16A-GR) to the Air Force. 

The Navy version differs from the 
Air Force model only in that it 
has minor variations in electronic 
equipment. 

This basic similarity points up how 
Unification can pay off from a cost view- 

Both models are fabricated on the 
same production line. 

Same handbooks (pilot's, erection and 
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You Can Fly Anywhere 



Socony-Vacuum 
Credit Cards 
Honored Nation-wide, 
World-wide! 


A ' airports here and abroad, the 
Sign of the Flying Red Horse is 
also a sign of friendly service and 
friendly credit. Your Socony-Vacuum 
credit card can be used for all Socony- 
Vacuum aviation products. 


Signs of Safety and Performance 


AT OVER 1,000 
U.S. AIRPORTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC., anU Affiliai.., MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CC 
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We have designs on 

YOUR ACTUATOR 
and MOTOR PROBLEMS 

The exacting specifications for actuators and special motors for 
today's and tomorrow's aircraft pose many tough questions... but it's likely 
that you can find the answer through EEMCO. Our experience 
in designing and developing many hundreds of special types of electrical 
actuators and motors places at your command the "know-how” 
for producing units of remarkably ingenious design, compact construction, 
low weight, and high performance. We have the engineering 
personnel and facilities to handle the most difficult design and development 
assignments... and the manufacturing facilities to deliver the 
largest of orders with gratifying efficiency and speed. This is a matter of 
record with our many customers of note in the aircraft industry. 

“ * your current problems up to El 


Typical d 
Actuator an c 


solutions of difficult 
Motor design problems 




ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

I iir/s f I 4612 West Jefferson Blvd. 

ana IVirU. vorp. I Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

DESIGN • DEVELOPMENT • LARGE-VOLUME MANUFACTURING 


FLAP ACTUATOR, Linear Type 

NormSlMd"l8lWbl- Stroke, 
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GRUMMAN ALBATROSS 
Basic Data 


Engines Wright R1S20-76A 

Engine Rating 

Normal. ... 1275 lip. at 2500 rpm. 

from SL to 5000 ft. 
975 hp. at 2500 rpm. at 
14,700 ft. 

Takeoff. ... 1425 hp. at 2700 rpm. 
at SL. 

Span SO ft. 

Length 60 ft. 8 in. 

Height 24 ft. 5 in. 

Wing Area 853 sq. ft. 

Weight 

Empty 20,100 lb. 

Normal Gross 27,025 lb. 

Loadings 

Wing 32.4 lb./sq. ft. 

Power (normal power) . . 10.6 Ib./hp. 
Performance 

High speed, SL 215 kt. 

High speed, critical 230 kt. at 

18,800 ft. 

Stalling speed 68.8 kt. (66.5 kt. 

with 60% inter- 
nal fuel) 

Rate of climb 1400 fpm 

Takeoff distance, SL, no 

wind 900 ft. 

Takeoff distance in 25-kt. 

wind (land) 330 ft. 

Takeoff time in calm 

(water) 17 sec. 

Range (with 600 gal. 
external fuel) 2350 naut. mi. 

Endurance (with 600 gal. 
external fuel, excluding 
two 200-gal. float tanks) . . 22.9 hr. 


Fuel & Oil 

Internal fuel 675 gal. 

External Fuel (no float 

tanks) 600 gal. 

Maximum oil 58 gal. 

Propeller, Hamilton Standard, 

Model 43D50, 

3 blade, reverse pitch. . . . 11 ft. dia. 
Crew, normal operating 6 


maintenance, structural repair, and il- 
lustrated parts catalog) are used by both 

Maintenance is simplified. An Air 
Force or Navy plane could land at the 
other's base and find available necessary- 
spare parts and personnel trained for 
maintenance of the plane. 

► General— For rescue missions, the 
craft has a crew of six— pilot, copilot, 
radio operator, radar navigator, and 2 
observers. Twelve litters can be carried. 

For transport work, 10 passengers 
may be carried, in addition to the crew 
of 4. 

With litters or passenger seats re- 
moved, cargo or special equipment may 
be handled. 
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Swttf Facility to Produce 


PRECISION GROUND PARTS 

Batteries of single, four and six-spindle automatic screw machines 
. . . milling machines, horizontal or vertical . . . modern and com- 
plete grinding equipment of every type . . . multiple and single- 
spindle drill presses ... a wide variety of latest-design heat 
treating, carburizing and nitriding equipment . . . and inspection 
with the most modern precision instruments. Facilities for broach- 
ing, boring, honing, gear shaping, lapping, polishing, and the 
many other operations necessary to produce the most exacting 
and difficult parts. 

No matter how precise the specifications or how difficult the 
manufacturing requirements, Allied can produce your hardened 
and precision ground parts for you . . . right . . . economically . . . 
and promptly. Send your part prints for quotations. 





Rear windows on either side of the 
hull are plate glass, for photographic 
work. 

Powerplants are two Wright R-1820- 
76A single stage, two speed engines. 

Propellers are three-blade Hamilton 
Standard constant-speed, reverse-pitch 
units. Oil supply for operating the 
props, independent of the engine oil 
system, is contained in the sump of each 
control assembly. 

► Hull— The craft is designed to give 
a maximum of safety in a crash landing 
condition, as in an open sea. 

Passenger seats and attaching struc- 
ture are designed to withstand a mini- 
mum deceleration of 15gs, and tests 
have shown that this condition will 
be met. 

Hull is divided into six areas: 

• Forward compartment, to carry 
anchor gear (starboard) and baggage 
(port side). 

« Flight deck— pilot, copilot, radio op- 

• Main cabin. 

«> Auxiliary powerplant room. 

o Lavatory. 

eTail compartment. 

► Cabin Details— Watertight subdivi- 
sions are provided under main cabin 
floor so that cabin area will be unob- 
structed. 

At rear of cabin, on port side of 
the hull, near the water line, is a 
double entrance door sufficiently large 
to allow taking in a stretcher. 

Bottom portion of the door hinges 
down into the cabin, while upper por- 
tion hinges aft against the hull side. 
A higher freeboard is obtained with 
bottom portion secured in place. 

A rescue platform may be secured 
against the hull side at the door’s bot- 
tom sill for a crewman to lie upon. 
Held safely by belt to the sides of the 
door opening, he can assist people to 
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Whafs the success secret of Shell Airport Dealers? 

One Example: SHELL'S PLANNED 
LUBRICATION Service... 



NEW 

ALL-PURPOSE 
NAVY JET FIGHTER 

for night 


Sky knight, powered by two jets, is designed 
to reach high altitudes at extreme speeds for night inter- 
ception of unfriendly bombers by radar in all kinds of 
weather. 

Designed by Douglas for the U. S. Navy, the Skyknight 
is suited for various tasks aboard a carrier with little 
compromise of its basic role as an all-weather fighter. 

High design efficiency permits the twin-jet F3D to fly 
at advanced speeds and over exceptionally long distances. 
This makes it adaptable as an attack fighter, long-range 
patrol or reconnaissance plane, or as a long-range fighter 


stratosphere 
operation ... 
in all kinds of weather 


The Skyknight is another in the long line of dependable 
Douglas aircraft which have made the name “Douglas” 
world-famous for three decades. 

EL SEGUNDO PLANT OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 



DEPEND ON DODD 


30-anniversary year 



come aboard the platform. 

Emergency door on starboard side is 
smaller than port side door and located 
higher above the water line. 

Both doors can be used for oblique 
photography and for handling the sea 
anchor. 

Overhead cargo hatch in the cabin, 
measuring 53 x 63 in., will accommo- 
date passage of an R1820 engine or an 
occupied stretcher. 

Three life rafts are carried— two are 
stowed upright on cabin floor below 
the emergency door on starboard side. 
The other— an automatic type— is car- 
ried in a compartment in top of the 
hull, aft of wing rear spar. Releases 
for this raft are installed in the cabin 
and on outside at hull top. 

Each cabin door on the side of the 
hull carries fittings and an electric plug 
to accommodate a 14-sec., 1000-lb.- 
thrust JATO unit on its outside. The 
unit may be installed on the doors from 
inside the cabin, and limit switches 
mounted in the doors prevent firing 
unless both doors are closed and locked. 
The expended JATO unit is jettisoned 
by a release lever on inside of the door. 
’ hour JATO units may be stowed 
below cabin floor, between wheel wells. 
► Auxiliary Powerplant— This unit, using 
fuel from the plane’s right main tank, 
is housed in a separate compartment aft 
of the rear cabin bulkhead, on star- 
board side. It delivers up to 10 hp. 
continuously at sea level and drives a 
generator, identical to those driven by 
the engines, to supply power on the 
ground when external power is not 
available and also in flight in event of 
main-engine generator failure. 

Access to the tail compartment is 
through a door in the lavatory located 
on port side aft of rear cabin bulkhead. 

Stowed in the tail are two parachute- 
tvpe flares supplying a minimum of 


200,000 cp. Flares are ignited elec- 
trically from cockpit control and are 
fired from the fixed containers. 

Rescue platform, used to facilitate 
boarding at hull port door, is also stowed 
in tail compartment. 

Two oxygen systems are provided for 
altitude operation. 

Crew system demand regulators (for 
pilot, copilot and navigator) are sup- 
plied bv two bottles mounted forward 
of copilot’s rudder pedals. 

Passenger oxygen supply is from six 
bottles in the bow compartment to con- 
tinuous flow regulators. Cabin has 20 
outlets for oxygen masks. 

Electrical outlets in cabin serve for 


ready plug-in of medical equipment, 
such as sterilizers and heating pads. A 
hot plate may also be hooked in. 

► Wing-Airfoil is comprised of a 
center section (bolted and riveted per- 
mently to hull) and outboard panels 
carrying fixed wing floats. 

Port outer panel carries a radar 
nacelle, inboard of the float. 

Bomb rack under the wing also could 
accommodate a rescue boat and emer- 
gency package equipment. 

► Fuel System— Each engine has its own 
fuel system, with crossflow connecting 
tank selector valves so that both power- 
plants can operate on any one tank. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Pan liiimmi pioneers rotlio telephone network 


. . . equipment by 

COLLINS 


When Pan American World Airways opened a route into the Middle 
East in 1947, all cn route plane-ground communications had to be 
performed by radiotelegraph — the dot-dash system. A radiotelephone 
network, like that used on the United States airways, did not exist 

Today, through the initiative of Pan American, messages can he 
exchanged immediately by radiotelephone between Clipper pilots and 
ground radio operators over every foot of the Clipper routes from New 
York to Basra, Iraq, and from New Delhi, India, eastward round the 
world to San Francisco. 

To accomplish this extensive pioneering job, Pan American has 
invested three years of work and a large sum of money. This airline 
has negotiated permission for radio stations with foreign governments, 
and has installed these stations at a number of points in Europe and 
Asia. Pilots and ground personnel have been trained for the new 
operation, and the Clippers’ radio installations have been modified 
from radiotelegraph to radiotelephone 

The majorAadio units chosen by P 
this purposeAnd for the Caribbean at 
ground station and airl 


The majorAadio units chosen by Pan American World Airways for 
'■ ' lose And for the Caribbean area, are Collins high frequency 

statfntand airborne transmitters and receivers. Included are 


Collins 23 ID 3.5/5 kilowatt Autotune * transmitters, 16F 300/500 
watt Autotunc* transmitters and ol.N receivers on the ground, and 
18S transmitter-receivers in the air. 

To complete the modernization of its ROUND THE WORLD 
system. Pan American has installed Collins 231D and 16F transmitters, 
and 51N receivers, in route stations at Santa Maria, Lisbon, London, 
Munich, Vienna, New Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Manila, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle; a 16F transmitter and 51N 
receivers at Vienna; a 16F transmitter at Damascus; and 51N re- 
ceivers at Rome. 


from the airport to the top of 10,000-foot Mount Zugspitze in the 
Bavarian Alps, whence a Collins 3000A very high frequency trans- 
mitting and receiving installation increases the effective operating 
radius from 50 to 250 miles, covering an area from Luxemburg to 
Milan, Italy. 

This pioneering by Pan American World Airwavs is in the best 
tradition of American free enterprise. Collins is proud to have been 
chosen to play a part. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

11 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK IS 2700 W. Olive Avenue, BURBANK 




TRUSCON, 


SPEED-ERECT 


f. 


SERVICE 


offers you a ready-made building idea ... 



strong, attractive structures such as these 



can be immediately furnished by Truscon to 
meet your individual needs 

O Standardization and streamlining of production are the keync 
to efficient, profitable operation. Meet today’s needs for adequate 
manufacturing and storage facilities with Truscon Ready-Made Steel 
Buildings. They are made by the nation’s largest manufacturer of : 
steel building products. These standard-unit, prefabricated structures 
can be combined in innumerable ways to form buildings for many 
purposes. Features include fire resistance, insulation, permanence, ease and speed of ei 
upkeep, low cost and high investment value. They can be dismantled and re-erected quickly and 
easily on any site of your selection. • Truscon will cooperate with your local con- 
tractors for the speedy erection of these "Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 

FREE BOOK! Write for free booklet on Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. 

It shows actual installations and mechanical details, to help you develop your plans. 




d TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

IS® Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Main tanks are located in wing center 
section between front and rear spars, 
outboard of hull. Each has a capacity 
of 338 gal. and is made up of three 
interconnected Nylon bladders. 

These are thin cells secured to over- 
head structural members by a scries of 
snap fasteners. 

Tanks are vented by a non-icing ram 
air installation to provide a small pres- 
sure above the fuel to prevent cell col- 
lapse with gradual depletion of the 
contents. 

A 100, 150 or 300-gal. drop tank may 
be installed under the center section on 
each bomb rack assembly. 

And floats now going into produc- 
tion will boost the Albatross fuel capac- 
ity-each float holding 200 gal. 

► Access Features— Maintenance access 
is a prime consideration on the Al- 
batross. Examples: 

For on-thc- water engine servicing, 
a crewman can come up through pilot’s 
or copilot’s escape hatch or through the 
rear entrance door, over top of hull 
to the wing. On either side of engine, 
a nacelle panel can be dropped to serve 
as a work platform and another panel, 
directly over the platform, raised for 
easy reach to accessories. 

An additional platform (normally 
stowed in tail compartment) is sup- 
ported by the accessory platform and 
cowl nose ring to give a standing area 
for getting at the engine power section 
( t c tl 

The nacelle and oil system tank and 
cooler can be taken out as a unit by re- 
moving four bolts and one quick-discon- 
ncct plate fitting. 

Four fittings on top of wing center 
section permit hoisting of craft for 
access to hull bottom and checking gear 
operation. 

All upholstery and soundproofing 
panels in the hull are hung with snap 
fasteners. This gives quick access to 
electrical and o.ther lines. 


Tough Fuel Tank 
Displays Long Life 

Ruggedness of World War II self- 
sealing fuel tanks has been strikingly 
demonstrated by the performance of a 
fuel cell made in early 1943 by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. ' 

This tank, used as a forward leading 
edge unit, has seen almost seven vears 
of continuous service in a Lockheed 
P-38 without requiring repairs. It was 
temporarily removed last year, but only 
because damaged fuel intake tubes hacl 
to be replaced. 

The P-38 is an early model “work- 
horse,” used by Lockheed for develop- 
ment testing, which has been in con- 
tinuous operation except for a six-month 
period after the war. 



Try balancing a modern jet fighter! 



FREE I Latest Bulletin of Aero Controls 
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Fairchild’s portable runway for aircraft landing gear drop tests can simulate landing 
speeds up to 160 mph. Drive motor has apparently been removed for photo clarity. 


Mobile Runway Simulates Landing 

Fairchild development measures nose-wheel shimmy, 
tests crosswind and tracked gear in the laboratory. 



IT’S 

ENGINEERED 
TO GIVE MORE 


HPR 

(HOURS PER REPLACEMENT) 

PACKARD 

high-altitude 


IGNITION CABLE 



Closer simulation of actual aircraft 
landing conditions in laboratory drop 
tests is now made possible with a port- 
able runway developed by the Aircraft 
Division of the Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. 

The apparatus can be used to dupli- 
cate landing speeds and resulting drag 
and shock conditions at speeds up to 
160 mph. 

In operation, it is placed beneath 
landing gear to be dropped; it thus re- 
places the platforms and floors pre- 
viously used for these tests. The device 
can withstand a maximum dynamic 
vertical load of 175,000 lb. 

► Track Gear Used-Basis of the device 
is Fairchild’s track gear. The machine 
uses a pair of endless belts from a B-50 
landing gear, mounts them side-by-side 
over seven rollers, and drives them with 
a 250-hp. dc electric motor. Driven 
speeds range from 50 to 160 mph. 

The belts may be changed in a mat- 
ter of 15 min. by removing a single 
bearing block under one of the sup- 
port frames. 

Two portable components — power 
plant and spin-up rig-comprise the 
24,000-lb. unit. Most of the support- 
ing structure is aluminum alloy, al- 
though all rotating parts arc made of 
steel for maximum flywheeling effect. 

► Research Uses— The major advantages 
of the Fairchild device are these: 

• Spin-up and dynamic springbuck loads 
can be simulated. 

• Tracked landing gear, such as in- 
stalled on the C-S2, B-50 and B-36, can 
be drop tested satisfactorily. 


• Crosswind landing conditions can be 
simulated. 

These advantages were not present 
in the previously-used techniques of in- 
clined platforms (used to introduce a 
fore-and-aft component of load on the 
landing gear) or wheel prerotation (used 
to simulate spin-up loads). 

Fairchild prognosticates that the most 
important future use of the test de- 
vice will be in laboratory testing of 
nose gear shimmy. This has been 
previously handled by the rather non- 
scientific method of towing a cart, 
which mounted the landing gear under 
test, behind a ground vehicle. The 
scheme was feasible when takeoff 
speeds were limited to' about 60 mph., 
but current values of better than 100 
mph. make such a method unsatisfac- 

Developed and built under an Air 
Force contract, the assembly was de- 
livered to AMC at Wright-Pattcrson 
Air Force Base by air— and of course, 
in a Fairchild C-119 Packet. 

A-N Research 

The Navy’s Special Devices Center at 
Sands Point, L. I., N. Y., is taking on 
a co-worker in the person of the Army, 
according to announcements of the 
Departments of the Army and Navy. 
The Army will be interested in devices 
similar to the radar recorder for scoring 
the accuracy of anti-aircraft hits with- 
out resorting to actual firing, according 
to the Technical Data Digest of the 
Central Air Documents Office. 
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modern airplane 


“The Catalyst,” Monsanto’s newly- 
converted DC-3, which transports 
company executives on business 
journeys, is a modern airplane. It is 
modern in comfort, modern in safety. 
And its hydraulic system is operated 
by Skydrol . . . Monsanto’s modern, 
nonflammable-type hydraulic fluid. 
Skydrol has performed perfectly in 
"The Catalyst,” already approxi- 
mately 500 hours in the air. 
Skydrol offers aviation the following 


. . . modern hydraulic fluid! 


SKYDROL is nontoxic does not 
require special handling or pro- 
tective clothing. 



If you are interested in greater ef- 
ficiency and greater safety in avi- 
ation, mail the coupon for infor- 
mation on Skydrol. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1715-G S. 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


SKYDROL is fire-resistant — exceeds 
the nonflammability requirements of 
Aeronautical Material Specification 
3150. 

SKYDROL is a proved superior lubri- 
cant. In most critical cases, lubricity 
more than double that of other hy- 
draulic fluids. 

SKYDROL is stable at required oper- 
ating temperatures and pressures. 
SKYDROL is noncorrosive to aircraft 
metals and alloys. 



MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 






Alcoa Aluminum flew 
with Lindy to LeBourget 


Millions wondered, “Will he make it?” 
■“Tvnllions rejoiced when he did — the first 
successful air hop from New York to 
Paris, a daring feat that helped make 
today's transocean flights a daily rou- 
tine. One reason Lindbergh made it 
was that he flew a plane vastly super- 


ior to those a few years older. His 
sturdy Ryan monoplane utilized Alcoa 
Aluminum in its fuel tanks, nose cowl, 
trailing edge of wing and wing strut 
fairings. In the pistons, cylinder heads 
and crankcase of its famous Wright 
Whirlwind engine. 



Alcoa offers training films and 
manuals on Flight-metal Fabrication 

In today’s fast-paced production of aircraft, flight-metal know- 
how saves money, shortens the time between drafting room 

help you equip your employees with the latest fabricating 
information. Your nearby Alcoa sales office will gladly supply 
free manuals on forming, welding, brazing, riveting, machin- 
ing. They'll lend you sound films for group training, too. 

Look to Alcoa as your “Flight-metal Headquarters"! 
Aluminum Company of America, 18OOG Gulf Building, 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Send for your free copy of the booklet, “Alcoa Library", which lists oil 
films, manuals and other training aids available. 
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Dy-Chek’s white “developer” works with red penetrant to show up cracks in metal part. 


Dye Method Reveals Metal Flaws 

Simple inspection procedure clearly outlines minute 
imperfections in red against white background. 


A metal inspection process, which 
will enable a mechanic to check a part 
for cracks without removing it front 
the airplane, has been developed at 
Turbodyne Corp., a subsidiary of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

Known as Dy-Chck, the process de- 
pends upon controlled use of a red dye, 
together with other liquids, to show up 
flaws so small they escape a magnify- 
ing glass. When applied to the sur- 
face of the suspected metal, the Dy- 
Chek process causes a crack to “bleed” 
in telltale scarlet lines tvhich emerge 
with photographic clarity against a 
white background. 

Turbodyne Corp. says Dy-Chek has 
these advantages: It is relatively inex- 
pensive, simple to use, works for both 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, is porta- 
ble, and it’s accurate. 

If an inspector or mechanic can see 
or reach the suspected part, he can 
usually cheek it without removing it. 
The process is adapted to complex 
shaped parts and can be used to check 
welds. 

With experience, an inspector or 
skilled mechanic can estimate the 
size and probable depth of defects 
shown up by the process. Dy-Chek also 
is applicable to mass production inspec- 

Here’s how it works: 

• The patented non-toxic, non-corrosive 
red dye penetrant is applied to the sur- 


face of a suspected part and allowed to 
stand five minutes. 

• It is then wiped off with a special 
surface cleaner and dye remover. 

• A white “developer” solution is ap- 

• Any surface opening in the part can 
then be detected by the presence of 
fine red lines or dots created as the 
red dye— possessing high capillary action 
—is drawn from the defect by the de- 
veloper. 

And the picture of the flaw will 
remain until removed with cleaner. The 
part can be passed around from depart- 
ment to department for detailed ob- 

The procedure has been thoroughly 
tested at Turbodyne and at welding 
and forging shops’ for IS months. It 
was originally developed for use in rapid 
inspection of gas turbine engines with- 
out the necessity for completely dis- 
assembling them. 

Company says a number of aircraft 
manufacturers and overhaul companies 
in southern California are already using 
Dy-Chek. 

It will be marketed by a division of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.: Dy-Chcck Co., 
located at 1515 East Broadway, Haw- 
thorne, Calif. 

Present plans call for marketing a 
portable kit version in August. It is 
presently available in containers from 
gallon can size to drums. 



Two 10-ship Mul-T Hangars by Inter- 
nalional Steel bring revenue lo the 
Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan. 


Airport managers from coast to 
coast are finding ‘'pay space" in 
International Steel Aviation Build- 
ings — space bringing in income 
to help reduce operating costs. 

International Aviation Build- 
ings uses are many. They furnish 
space for rental to plane owners, 
for rental of offices. They provide 
housing for equipment, for res- 
taurants, for storage of cargo, for 
repair shops. 

You'll also find that Interna- 
tional Aviation Buildings are 
economical . . . profitable — can 
be amortized quickly — and 
bring in welcome income. 

Write today — International 
engineers can help you. 


HANGAR DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO. 
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which make it so flexible for air defense and air tactics. The Thunder jet is being used 
by the Air Force and the National Guard, not only as an interceptor and escort fighter, 
but a deadly fighter-bomber as well. It can maneuver at maximum altitudes required of 
independent air operations or perform vitally important close support assistance to 


ningdale. 


Cold Weather vs. Silicone Rubber 

Material shows unexpected capabilities; designed for 
great heat, it stands up well to low temperatures. 


Research has now established that' 
silicone rubbers, though developed spe- 
cially for high temperature use, show 
good potential for extremely low tem- 
perature application. 

This data, particularly pertinent for 
operation of aircraft and equipment 
tinder arctic conditions or extreme cold 
at high altitudes, resulted from a recent 
study by National Bureau of Standards 
researchers C. E. Weir, VV. H. Lcser 
and L. A. Wood, under a joint Office 
of Naval Research and Quartermaster 
Corps project. 

Because silicones retain their elasticity 
and electrical resistance at temperatures 
as high as 200 C., they arc specially 
suitable for aircraft engine hose and 
gaskets and insulated cable. And since 
tires and other installations of ordinary 
rubber materials lose their elasticity at 
about —50 C., studies were made to 
determine the feasibility of silicones to 
serve on the cold side of the operating 
conditions, as well as on the hot. 

► Transition Temperature— Lower limit 
of the temperature range in which sili- 
cones retain their characteristic elas- 
ticity was determined by locating the 
second order transition ' temperature— 
where a marked change occurs in the 
slope of the length-temperature curve. 

Below this second order transition 
temperature, properties of the rubber 
are critically affected, the material tak- 
ing on the characteristics of a solid. 
For practical purposes, even at tem- 
peratures somewhat higher than the 
transition value, NBS reports that a 
rubber is unsuitable where long-range 
elasticity is required. Though seldom 
useful below —55 C., natural rubber 
has a second order transition tempera- 
ture of —70 C. 

► Agreement Found— For thermal ex- 
pansion measurements, small rubber 
slabs were placed between two quart/, 
interferometer plates. Change in tem- 
perature made the slabs contract or 
expand, altering plate distance and caus- 
ing the interference fringes to the eye- 
piece to move relative to a reference. 

Number of fringes passing the refer- 
ence point were recorded as tempera- 
ture was varied slowly from —196 to 
100 C. 

The silicone rubbers were all commer- 
cial products. Two were pure gum 
silicones containing fillers and vulcan- 
izing agents. And several were par- 
ticularly intended for low-temperature 
service. With all, only small-differences 
in transition temperature were noted, 
indicating that fillers and vulcanizers 


had little effect on the second-order 
transition value. 

Substantial agreement also was noted 
between two products designed for high 
temperature use and those intended tor 
low temperature application. 

One low temperature product was 
outstanding. Expansion curve was es- 
sentially linear tram 100 to approxi- 
mately —123 C. (second order transi- 
tion temperature), but below this latter 
value, coefficient of thermal expansion 
was considerably less— more nearly that 
of a rigid solid. 

► Crystallization Action— Second order 
transition for the other silicones was 
also approximately —123 C., but in 
cooling from room temperature, a first 
order transition was noted at values 
varying from —65 to —75 C., appear- 
ing as fast passage past the reference 
point of a large number of fringes while 
temperature was varied over a narrow 
range, indicating a considerable decrease 
in volume with partial crystallization. 

This crystallization produces some 
stiffening— apparently preventing, says 
NBS, the successful use of silicone rub- 
bers below this temperature. 

However, NBS believes that the 
product showing no first order transi- 
tion should have good possibilities for 
service down to —100 C. 

On heating the partially crystalline 
material, melting occurred over range 
of temperatures considerably above 
those required for crystallization— a con- 
dition analogous to that shown by na- 
tural rubber. Upon crystallization or 
melting, volume change of the pure 
gum silicone varied over a range of 2 
to 7.8 percent. Expansivity of the pure 
material between 0 and -35 C. was 
about 40 x 10~7dcg. C. For the sili- 
cones containing fillers and vulcanizers 
similar data were obtained, but values 
were lower because of these ingredients. 

Vibration Study 

In a run of but a few hours, a simple 
test setup which subjects aircraft elec- 
trical equipment to intense vibration 
gives the equivalent proving of 1000 
hours aloft. 

Used at the aircraft department of 
Westinghouse's small motor division, 
Lima, Ohio, the test equipment incor- 
porates a vibration generator, which 
can put out 20 to 1600 impulses per 
second. 

High-speed camera recording of the 
run shows detailed effect of vibration on 
the test piece. 



If complicated USAF Specs or 
other Government Test Specifi- 
cations have got you stymied, 
Bowser can put you in trim. 
Bowser Chambers for testing 
equipment under simulated en- 

Govt. Test Specs, and some 
Bowser Units, like the labora- 
tory Units, provide facilities for 
testing under several conditions 
such as High or Low Tempera- 
ture, High Altitude, Relative Hu- 
midity, etc. Bowser Units are 
custom built to meet individual 
testing, storage and processing 
requirements. 
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solves many remote 
CONTROL PROBLEMS 


The many production applications of 
Ledex Rotary Solenoids vary from the 
dependable, snap-action tripping of air- 
borne bomb releases to the actuation of 
rugged, hydraulic valves in heavy duty 
materials handling equipment. 

Five Ledex Rotary Solenoid models 
are manufactured. Diameters range 
from I i/ a to 3% inches. Predetermined 

suit your product’s requirements. Start- 
ing torques for 45“ stroke range from 
V* pound-inches to 50 pound-inches. 

We supply to quantity users and so- 
licit the opportunity to be of assistance 
In engineering a Ledex Rotary Solenoid 
to meet your product’s requirements. 




Comet Maintenance Is Simpler 

Serviceability level surprises even those in the know, 
heightening appeal of turbojet transport. 


Maintenance cost of jet airliners may 
well be less than for piston-engined 
craft, if the first 250 hours of experi- 
ence with de Havilland's Comet is any 
criterion. 

Opinion was voiced by Mr. Rex 
King, manager of the experimental de- 
partment, writing in the current issue 
of the de Havilland Gazette. 

Serviceability level, he says, has been 
a surprise even to those who thought 
they knew what to expect after seeing 
the aircraft grow from the design stage 
into the prototype. 

► Pre-Flight Inspections-It is a matter 
of established routine at Hatfield that 
the Comet be ready for flight each 
morning at nine. This has meant that 
the aircraft is inspected and prepared 
for flight the evening preceding, so that 
in the morning only a routine inspec- 
tion need be made. 

The crew for these maintenance in- 
spections is made up of ten mechanics, 
working under the chief flight-shed 
superintendent: 3 are engine mechan- 
ics, 2 electricians, 2 hydraulic special- 
ists, and 3 "fitter-riggers.” 

Evening inspection normally in- 
cludes a tightness check of engine parts, 
observation of burner cans for cracks, 
and topping of the oil tanks. Electri- 
cal circuiting is checked, along with bat- 
teries. Hydraulic reservoirs are topped, 
and the systems checked for leaks. 
Ballast load is adjusted to the require- 
ments of the up-coming flight test for 
the following day. 

Such an inspection takes about two 
hours on the Comet, but because of the 
large amount of performance-measuring 
equipment installed, this may be high. 
King sees no reason why this should not 
be accomplished in one hour. 

Morning routine requires about one 
hour and includes a final check during 



► Engine Difficulties— During the first 
250 hours of flight time on the Comet, 
12 engine changes were made, stem- 
ming from 8 different causes. It should 
be noted that before the Ghost engines 
flew in the Comet, they had been sub- 
jected to much test-stand running, in- 
cluding airborne tests in specially- 
adapted Lancastrian and Vampire 
aircraft. 

► Bearings— Three front bearing failures 
necessitated three engine changes dur- 
ing the first few flight hours, even 
though there had been no such failures 
in 850 hr. on the test-bed Lancastrians. 
Diagnosis showed that lubricant was 


being blown from the bearing tracks by 
rammed air leaking through the front 
bearing seal. A change in the lubrica- 
tion system (to provide suction into 
the bearing instead of out of it) licked 
this difficulty. 

► Stator Blades— In two cases, engine 
change was necessitated by damage to 
the blades of the turbine diaphragm. A 
dirty burner can cause this condition. 
With the burner choked, the other 
cans work overtime to maintain engine 
speed, and local heating of the nozzle 
results in blade deformation. 

The alternator armature shaft failed 
on two occasions, damaging the engine 
with debris. 

► Oil Troubles— A local lack of lubrica- 
tion caused the failure of a tachometer 
drive gear and necessitated the eighth 
engine change. The ninth was due to 
the failure (which dumped bits of 
metal into the engine) of a special piece 
of test equipment, a stroboscope drive 

An oil line union developed a leak, 
and caused the tenth change, although 
this trouble did not require any modifi- 

Furthermore, it also should be noted 
that in this case the engine change was 
made because of the possible delay in 
flying the plane, and not because the 
leakage was serious enough to demand 
a complete replacement. 

Failure of a fuel pump seal brought 
on the eleventh change, and a design 
modification. Rough running caused 
the twelfth replacement. 

► No Major Difficulties— All these 
troubles have been little ones; the most 
significant point brought out by the 
listing is that the major components of 
the engines have given no trouble. 
Burner cans, for example, once the 
chief cause of gas turbine difficulties, 
were no problem. And no trouble was 
experienced with tailpipes, accessory 
drives, turbines, or impellers. 

► Change Aids— Basic claim is that it 
should be possible to change an engine 
within the aircraft’s normal traffic halt 
period, without delaying departure 
more than a few minutes. Engines 
have been pulled by three men in under 
one hour, but current practice on the 
Comet, loaded as it is with special gear, 
particularly flight-test equipment, re- 
quires more time than this. 

The engine is released from the in- 
take by one toggle fastener; four clamps 
separate the tailpipe, which slides back 
out of the way on runners. Engine is 
fieed by removing single bolts at three 
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where light weight 


is on advantage 


specify 


lplement of small diameter 


rollers, Torrington Needle Bearings combine maxi- 
mum capacity with minimum weight. Light in itself, 
the Needle Bearing also permits reduction in weight 
and size of related parts, with no sacrifice of strength 


efficiency. Our engineers will be glad to help you 


work out lighter designs with compact Torrington 


Needle Bearings. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE GEARINGS 


NEEDLE • SPHERICAL ROLLER ■ TAPERED ROLLER • STRAIGHT ROLLER • BALL • NEEDLE ROLLERS 


Uendix- 

Skinner 

ORIGINATOR OF MICRONIC FILTRATION 

Results Prove It 



Name in Filtering 


Bendix-Skinner Filters 
will supply the "finest" an- 
swer to your filtration prob- 
lems. Here are the facts: 
available with patented, ex- 
clusive, resin impregnated 
cellulose elements; simple, 
quick replacement; high 
flow rate with minimum 

pressure loss; over 350 
models providing filtration 
from Vi micron (.000019') 
upwards at flow rates from 
1 to 5000 g.p.m. Why not 
let Bendix-Skinner filtra- 
tion engineers work with 
you? Write us direct. 






points— two trunnions and a tie-bar. 

Power control coupling is so designed 
that recoupling gives synchronization 
without the need for adjustment, and 
of course, all other controls, and hy- 
draulic and electrical couplings break 
and reconnect easily. 

► Work on Running Engine— One of 
the happiest consequences of propeller 
absence is the removal of the slipstream 
during engine runs. It has been almost 
impossible to approach, let alone ad- 
just, a propped engine while it was 
running; now, the jet engine can be 
approached (assuming one does not try 
for dead ahead or astern) and adjusted 
during operation. Further, bits of 
cowling can be left open without 
danger of their being tom off by the 
prop blast. 

Comet cowling can be completely 
Opened in 30 sec., and buttoned tight 

► No Great Shakes— The vibrationless 
aspects of the Comet’s powcrplant have 
been pleasing to maintenance men. 
Fasteners don’t work loose, hose joints 
don’t spring leaks, radios and instru- 
ments don’t go out of adjustment. 

An anticipated trouble which almost 
failed to materialize was fuel leakage 
from the wing integral tanks. Rcdux 
bonding reduced the number of neces- 
sary rivets and minimized the possibil- 
ity of leakage. Nevertheless, a few 
small leaks developed which were cor- 
rected in a few hours. 

► Low Gear— Neither a single wheel 
gear nor a bogie (four-wheeled) landing 
gear has given any trouble in the day-to- 
day routine. Maintenance of retracting 
mechanism can be handled completely 
from ground level. 

King stated that the bogie gear had 
been particularly trouble-free, requiring 
only initial adjustment of dampers, and 
balancing of brakes. “Heel and toe” 
oscillations of the gear were expected 
but these failed to show. 

Bogie undercarriage was removed 
after the landing trials because it would 
not retract into the space originally 
designed into the Comet for single 
wheel gear. 

Final note on reliability is sounded 
by this last paragraph from Mr. King’s 

“To those who have had experience 
of testing modern airliner prototypes the 
evidence of 250 hours of test flying . . . 
is sufficient evidence of an unusual de- 
gree of reliability and sound . . . de- 
sign. Before the Comet left for its trop- 
ical trials in Africa, it came into the 
shops for a particularly thorough and 
detailed inspection. The resulting 
‘snag sheet’ contained ten items for at- 
tention. Of these one was a loose rivet, 
one was a defective bolt needing re- 
newal, and three referred to accumula- 
tions of oil, needing the attention of 
a cleaning rag. It’s as simple as that.” 
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LETTERS 


Pullman Editorial 

Dear Bob: 

Congratulations on your editorial in Avia- 
tion Week of June 26 (“Pullman’s Vicious 
Ad"). It is splendidly done and should 
prove most effective. 

In a small way I endeavored to accentu- 
ate this idea last Saturday evening when I 
took part in Ted Cranick's American Forum 
of the Air television show at the Ward- 
man. As you probably know, the others 
on this program were Col. Robert Henry of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Chester Thompson of American Waterways 
Operators and Walter Belson of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assn. 

The point I brought out and intended to 
stress is quoted as follows: 

"It might be a pious idea for all forms 
of transportation to stop criticizing their 
competitors and improve their service to 
passengers. This is particularly apropos 
with regard to rails. People who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones — and 
should pull down the blinds." 

Again, iny congratulations on your edito- 
rial. 

E. S. Land, President 
Air Transport Association of America 
1107 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Bob: 

I have just read with much interest the 
editorial on page 54 of your June 26 issue. 
It is welt justified, and 1 am glad you 

You may lie interested to know that on 
the "Railroad Hour,” sponsored by the 
Association of American Railroads, on the 
evening of June 12, the death of Knute 
Rockne in an airplane crash was very dra- 
matically brought to the attention of tile 
listeners. . . . 

I agree with vou that this type of adver- 
tising is to be deplored and so far we have 
refrained from retaliation. How long we can 
remain quiet is problematical. 

I have always felt that the best argu- 
ment for the relative safety of air transport 
is the trip insurance jjolicv which costs no 
more for air transport than for rail trans- 
port. As a matter of fact, we have a better 
trip insurance policy on the airlines. 

Robert Ramspeck 
Executive Vice President 
Air Transport Association of America 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Bob: 

I appreciate vour note of June 28 enclos- 
ure the editorial from vour current issue. 
This is most constructive and should be 
helpful. 

W. A. Patterson, President 
United Air Lines 
United Air Lines Building 
Chicago 38. III. 

Dear Bob: 

Many thanks for the editorial . . . which 
1 think was very good. I had seen the Pull- 
man ad and agree with your opinion of it. 


Because of the large number of accidents 
at railroad crossings, the man in the Pull- 
man might well have wondered if his wife 
and children would be killed or maimed in 
a railroad crossing accident en route to their 

G. T. Baker, President 

National Airlines, Ine. 

Miami 42, Fla, 

Dear Bob: 

... I think the editorial is an exception- 
ally fine one and, as a matter of fact, I had 
thought of making an attack on this subject 

It is appalling the mental dishonesty of 
the railroads in their opposition to the air- 
lines. Of course, their entire program is 
designed simply to present the airlines from 
examining into the subsidies paid to the 
railroads. My own contacts with the Post 
Office Dept, gave me the impression that 
the railroad subsidy was well in excess of 
SI 50,000,000 a year. 

The railroads charge the government 
more than twice that charged private in- 
dividuals for the transportation of empties, 
etc., and they have many other ways of 
securing subsidy without its being named 
just that. 

... I think your editorial has brought 
about a great deal of discussion and, as a 
matter of fact, did much to highlight the 
tactics being pursued bv the railroads. Yon 
arc to be congratulated upon the fine job 
which you did. 

Sigmund Janas. President 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. 

230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

... I think the railroads have been hit- 
ting below the licit pretty consistently, and 
it is good to have a champion to call them 
on it. in a straight-forward and forceful 

whole industry is appreciative. 

President & General Manager 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Atlanta. Ga, 

Congratulations on your excellent edito- 
rial criticizing Pullman’s advertising. 

Fortunately, however, ads which go too 
far frequently backfire, and this type of ap 
proacli may indirectly win over additional 
customers for the airlines. 

Tames H. Cobb, Jr. 

Director of Public Relations and 

Advertising 

Delta Air Lines. Inc. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Orchids to yon for the hard-hitting edito- 
rial in the June 26 issue of Aviation 
Week. 

You deserve, and I am confident will 
receive, the thanks of the entire aviation 
industry. 

John B. Walker, Vice President 
Braniff International Airways 
Love Field 
Dallas. Tex. 


From Golden North 

In your June 5 issue . . . you carried a 
headline as follows: "Northwest Non-Skcds 
Have Their Troubles." That portion ... I 
will buy as the statement is true, but you 
listed Golden North Airways as a member 
of the Arctic Travel Club and we have 
never jiarticipated in any such club or any- 
thing bordering on that type of arrange- 

Charles E. Evans 

President & Gen. Mgr. 

Golden North Airways. Inc. 

Fairbanks, Alaska 

Our Reply 

We have the following report from our 
Seattle correspondent, in connection with 
Mr. Evans' letter: 

“I got my information that Golden North 
was a member of the Club from an employe 
of the club. I remember trying to contact 
Golden North at its Seattle phone number 
at the time but got no answer. No phone 
number is listed, nor does Information have 
one, for the Arctic Travel Club. Another 
airline that was a member says the club 
V's alre’dv dosed down." 

Beech Speaks 

I am very happy to offer our sincere 
thanks and our compliments for two articles 
in the June 12 Aviation Week. 

Our thanks arc due to you for your good 
coverage of our Safety Bulletin on “Stand- 
ing Waves," published on Page 43. This 
article is of excellent summation. 

Our compliments are due for the article 
on Page 34. “Let's Sell Today's Planes 
Today.” It is extremely refreshing to have 
a magazine of the reputation of Aviation 
Week publish an article of this kind. The 
personal aircraft industry has long suffered 
the silly attacks of uninformed writers who 
arc excellent prognosticators and engineers, 
in their own opinion only. 

Mr, Norris expresses in a sound and con- 
structive wav the true logic behind present 
day personal airplanes. We are extremely 
happy to sec this article and offer our 
congratulations to you and through you to 

John P. Gaty 

Vice President-General Manager 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Wichita 1, Kansas 

Organizing Feeders 

I wish to compliment you on your edi- 
torial June 5 concerning a permanent 
organization of the feederlines. I have 
taken your suggestion to several important 
aviation people. They seem to think that 
it is a good suggestion, and are planning 
on making it a part of our forthcoming 
State Aviation Conference here next 
October. . . . 

W. W. Schupp. Jr. 

709 S. Bean Avenue 

Tucson, Arizona 
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the Birdmeife Perch 


a shiny new Commission of Perch Pilot 
(bottom rung, of course) for submitting, 
with PROOF, a Little Known Fact that 
may account for the paper shortage! To 


MAKE WITH THE COMMERCIAL, FERDIE! 

But if you gotta stall, do it on the ground 
and in front of that fancy orange and 
blue "GULF" sign! 

The good-looking fellow in the cover- 
alls is just dyin' to fill your crankcase 
with a product he's been plugging called 
Gulf Aviation Oil— Series D! 

Did we say product? Why Gulf Avia- 
tion Oil-Series D-is practically an in- 
stitution, the world's finest detergent dis- 
persant oil for horizontally opposed en- 

We don't want to brag, but Gulfpride 
extra carbon and sludge formers. 



Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf Refining Company... 
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AIR TRANSPORT 

Airlines Ease into Mobilization 

Regular and nonsked operators are helping fill void 
caused by shortage of strategic airlift capacity. 


Dy Charles Adams 

For the second time in two years a 
Russian-inspired overseas crisis has spot- 
lighted the military's shortage of stra- 
tegic airlift and the need for commer- 
cial equipment to fill the void. 

Even sooner than in the case of Ber- 
lin’s Operation Vittles, the Korean out- 
break overwhelmed the capabilities of 
the Military Air Transport Service. Sev- 
eral days after the start of hostilities in 
the Far East, seven airlines had been 
signed up to fly high-priority passengers 
and cargo between the U. S. West 
Coast and Japan. 

Other carriers were participating in 
the trans-Pacific operation under sub- 
contracts. At the start of last week, the 
military was looking for additional com- 
mercial equipment capable of flying the 
supply routes via Hawaii or the Aleu- 

► Mobilization Machinery— The limited 
emergency set in motion some of the 
same machinery that will be used if a 
full-scale mobilization of commercial 
airline resources becomes necessary. 

Certificated airlines asked and re- 
ceived immediate Civil Aeronautics 
Board permission to remove ticketed 
passengers from flights, or to cancel 
reservations, whenever such steps are 
required to meet government needs in 
connection with national defense. Air- 
line officials said the move was intended 
to protect the carriers against damage 
suits by passengers who might be 
"bumped” to make way for military 
traffic. 

The Air Transport Assn, emphasized 
that the action was in no sense the 
equivalent of setting up a priority sys- 
tem for passenger travel. However, 
priorities can be invoked almost im- 
mediately if the necessity arises. 

► Priorities Held Off— ATA Executive 
Vice President Robert Ramspeck said 
a rigid domestic priority system was not 
contemplated now because of the air- 
lines’ greatly increased passenger ca- 
pacity. He pointed out that the sched- 
uled domestic carriers have four times 
as many planes in service as at the start 
of World War II and that seating ca- 
pacity of each craft has nearly doubled. 

But defense planners were taking no 
chances that a spread of the Korean 
trouble would catch them with their 
plans down. National Security Re- 


sources Board is whipping together final 
details of the airline mobilization pro- 
gram prepared by the government’s Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

Agreement on broad general plans 
for airline mobilization was obtained 
many months ago, but civilian and mili- 
tary interests have clashed over final 
details. The airlines themselves have 
worked out detailed plans for shifting 
equipment and personnel if the need 

► Contracts Signed— The seven com- 
mercial airlines signed up by the mili- 
tary for trans-Pacific flights were Pan 
American Airways. Northwest Airlines, 
United Air Lines, Transoccan Air Lines, 
Seaboard &• Western Air Lines, the 
Flying Tiger Line and Overseas Na- 
tional Airways. In addition, Alaska 
Airlines was supplying planes and crews 
under subcontract to Seaboard & West- 

Initial program called for around 42 
roundtrips weekly to the Far East. With 
a six-day turnaround, this lift would re- 
quire around 57 planes. The military 
had hoped to obtain sufficient commer- 
cial equipment for 10 roundtrips daily 
to Japan. 



► Regular Flights Filled-Pan American 
and Northwest are filling much of their 
space on regular trans-Pacific flights 
with military traffic. Domestically, the 
certificated transcontinental airlines 
have followed suit. 

During the Berlin Airlift and sev- 
eral smaller trans-Atlantic military op- 
erations, uncertificatcd carriers-mainly 
Seaboard & Western, Transocean and 
Alaska Airlines-handled the bulk of the 
military contract traffic. Nonsked equip- 
ment again was quickly available for the 
present emergency, but the certificated 
airlines will probably make the biggest 
contribution in the long run. ; 

Pan American, which provided com- 
paratively little equipment in support of 
Operation Vittles, responded strongly 
to the Korean crisis. It was transfer- 
ring planes from its Latin American and 
Atlantic divisions to meet Pacific needs. 

While normal domestic and inter- 
national airline schedules (except for 
Northwest's and PAA’s flights to the 
Orient) were not disrupted materially 
during the first two weeks of the Korean 
war there were a number of repcrcus- 


► Equipment Shortage-All long-range, 
four-engine equipment is at a premium. 
If the Korean airlift need persists, U. S. 
domestic and international carriers sup- 
plying planes for the Pacific may be un- 
able to run extra sections to meet peak 
civilian requirements on some routes. 

Should military requirements m the 
Pacific (or elsewhere) grow larger, the 
commercial carriers could, without 
much strain, make available perhaps 20 
additional four-engine planes by appor- 
tioning flights on certain routes where 
there is now uneconomic competition. 

The airline traffic boom which started 
last year has left a number of carriers 
with little or no equipment surplus. 
American Airlines, for instance, had bet- 
ter than a 75 percent systemwide load 
factor during June— the busiest month 
in its history. Any substantial increase 
in AAA's systemwide load factor above 
the 75 percent mark would probably 
result in spot space shortages. 

Northwest Airlines has been operat- 
ing at near capacity ever since the Ko- 
rean conflict started. Even before the 
main military airlift began, NWA was 
making special flights from Tokyo to 
Anchorage carrying refugees from Korea. 

► Shcmya Stays Open-Prior to the 
emergency, Northwest was in danger 
of losing its base at Shemya in the 
Aleutians because of Air Force econ- 
omies. With the Great Circle route 
now of immense strategic importance, 
the Air Force will keep the base open 
for an indefinite period. 

Contract carriers such as Transocean 
and Seaboard & Western can point to 
the Korean situation as further proof 
that their services are vital to national 
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defense. Only last month, CAB ordered 
the two companies to cease and desist 
from further operations conducted in 
violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Board enforcement attorneys had con- 
tended that the carriers should have 
had their operating rights revoked. 

► Maintenance Bases Available-Alaska 
Airlines, which has three long-range 
DC-4s for use in the Pacific airlift, is 
strategically placed for operations over 
the Aleutian route. It has made mili- 
tary contract flights on this link before, 
and its maintenance bases at Seattle 
and Anchorage may prove valuable dur- 
ing the emergency.' 

California Eastern Airways, which 
has been leasing its five DC-4s to non- 
scheduled operators, has asked CAB 
permission to make contracts with the 
military without regard to frequency or 
regularity of flights. (Transocean and 
Seaboard already have such authority 
for a six-month period.) 

CEA recently converted two of its 
planes to long-range DC-4Bs and is 
working on the others (Aviation Week 
July 10, p. 51). In addition, the com- 
pany has extensive DC-4 overhaul fa- 
cilities at Oakland, Calif. 

► No Time for Dickering— Flying Tiger 
Line, when asked by the Armed Forces 
to provide emergency airlift overseas, re- 
plied that it lacked authority from CAB. 
Military officials told the carrier to sign 
the contract and complete its dickering 
with CAB later. 'Hie Tigers have asked 
CAB authority to make the Pacific 
flights under MATS safety requirements 
rather than under Part 42 of the Civil 
Air Regulations, which governs irregu- 
lar commercial air transportation. 

Overseas National Airways, which 
had tried unsuccessfully to get CAB 


Proposed version of the Martin 4-0-4 trans- 
port powered with turboprop engines is 

Air Lines and TWA early this year ordered 
a total of 65 reciprocating-engine 4-0-4s, 


permission to use its C-54s on trans- 
Atlantic group charter flights this sum- 
mer, found its long-range ships in sud- 
den demand by the military. ONA 
spent $200,000 converting its planes for 
overseas hops, and the CAB ban had 
been a hard blow. 

► Bigger Than Berlin— If the Korean 
crisis continues through the end of this 
year, the amount of commercial airlift 
used by the military is expected to ex- 
ceed by far the capacity contracted for 
during the Berlin Airlift. From June 26 
through Dec. 21, 1948, one-way trans- 
Atlantic contract flights numbered 610 
and brought in an estimated $6 million 

Concentration of MATS planes in 
the Pacific is creating military demand 
for commercial airlift in other areas. 
TWA and American Overseas Airlines 
were slated to make some trans-Atlantic 
flights to Germany for the Armed 
Forces. Pan American also flew a ship- 
load of troops from Mobile. Ala., to 
Puerto Rico. 

Traffic Gains 

Large cities account for 
greatest part of 1949 
domestic increase. 

Big cities, not the grass roots, are 
putting the zip into domestic airline 
traffic figures. 

A recent Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration survey shows that 92 percent 
of the scheduled airlines’ 1949 passen- 
ger traffic increase was accounted for 
by 50 large metropolitan areas. Al- 
though 84 additional stops were acti- 
vated last year (most of them 


were designed to operate with the more 
powerful turboprops. Use of turboprops in 
the 4-0-4 would prolong the useful life 
of the airframe for many years, according 
to experts at the Martin plant. (See Indus- 
try Observer, page 11.) 
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comparatively small feeder points), 
these new airline communities were 
responsible for only a small fraction of 
the rise in scheduled domestic passen- 
gers from 12,096,000 in 194S to 14,- 
777,000 in 1949. 

More than a third of last year’s 
domestic gain was produced by three 
stations— New York, Chicago and Wash- 
ington. 

► New York Leads- The 12 certificated 
airlines serving the New York metro- 
politan area made 92,202 departures 
last year, enplaning 1,802,611 passen- 
gers, 8124 tons of airmail and 44,557 
tons of cargo. These figures include 
traffic out of La Guardia, Idlewild, 
Newark, Teterboro and White Plains 
airports. 

Chicago Municipal Airport, also 
served by 1 2 scheduled domestic carriers, 
reported 74,226 scheduled plane de- 
partures, 1,168,294 passengers, 7792 
tons of mail and 30,045 tons of cargo 
last year. Washington National Airport, 
served by 9 domestic carriers, had 
58,503 scheduled plane departures, 
698,699 passengers, 2676 tons of air- 
mail and 3863 tons of cargo. 

► Los Angeles Fourth— Other top traffic- 
generating metropolitan areas last year 
were: Los Angeles (including Burbank 
and Long Beach), 7 scheduled carriers, 
70,128 plane departures, 637,176 pas- 
sengers, 6088 airmail tons and 12,816 
cargo tons enplaned: San Francisco 
(including Oakland), 6 scheduled car- 
riers, 48,609 plane departures, 509,336 
passengers, 3134 airmail tons and 8713 
cargo tons enplaned. 

Also Boston, S scheduled carriers, 
27,851 plane departures, 434,721 pas- 
sengers, 922 airmail tons and 6464 cargo 
tons enplaned; Dallas, 6 scheduled car- 
riers, 32,262 plane departures, 413,076 
passengers, 2345 airmail tons and 5135 
cargo tons enplaned; Detroit, 8 sched- 
uled carriers, 36,300 plane departures, 
409,142 passengers, 1395 airmail tons 
and 9326 cargo tons enplaned. 

Internationally, Miami was the most 
important traffic point last year from 
the standpoint of outbound passengers. 
The 3 U. S. flag carriers serving Miami 
made 6260 plane departures in 1949, 
enplaning 132,219 passengers, 468 tons 
of airmail and 5834 tons of cargo. 

New York's 5 U.S. flag carriers ac- 
counted for 5927 plane departures, 
121,079 passengers, 1994 airmail tons 
and 3622 tons of cargo. Seattle enplaned 
30,763 passengers on U. S. international 
airlines last year, San F'rancisco 26,897, 
New Orleans 17,121 and Houston 
13,030. 

► Mileage Study— Meanwhile, a Civil 
Aeronautics Board study of March, 
1949, traffic indicated that insofar as 
passenger mileage is concerned New 
York accounted for 52 percent of all 
international traffic generated within 
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Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels . . .Al- 
ways dependable, 
these low-cost 
floor protection 
products have 
been made to give 
you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
free service. 
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the U.S. (Miami’s leadership in inter- 
national passengers results from the 
large number of short trips to Carib- 
bean points which generate compara- 
tively few passenger miles.) 

CAB’s survey showed that the top 
100 pairs of domestic station combina- 
tions produce nearly half of the total 
traffic for the 15,532 station combina- 
tions reported. First five domestic pairs 
of stations from the standpoint of 
passengers handled were New' York- 
Boston, New York-Washington, New 
York-Chicago, Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco and New York-Miami in that 

On a passenger-mile basis, the longer 
hops became more important in traffic 
generation. Top five pairs of cities in 
March, 1949, from the passenger-mile- 
age standpoint were New York-Miami, 
New York-Los Angeles, New York- 
Chicago, New York-San Francisco and 
Chicago-Miami. 


Bendix Sells More 
VHF-ADF Equipment 

Bendix Aviation Corp. has received 
another sizable contract for avionics 
equipment to be used in the federal 
government’s long-range program for 
improving airways navigation and land- 
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ELECTRIC CO. 
FAIR LAWN. N. J. 


Latest award is for 44 very high fre- 
quency aircraft direction finders costing 
a total of $394,500. Only last month 
Bendix won a $2. 5-million contract for 
airport surveillance and precision ap- 
proach radar (Aviation Week June 
26, p. 34). 

► Easy Identification— The VHF-ADF 
setup enables air traffic controllers to 
identify a plane within range of their 
surveillance radar screen during com- 
munication with that plane. The ADF 
is linked with the scope of the surveil- 
lance radar and is actuated by the VHF 
radio impulses from the aircraft being 
contacted. 

A line of light is drawn on the screen 
from the aircraft "pip” to the center of 
the scope. This enables the traffic con- 
troller talking to the plane to identify 
it with the corresponding pip and per- 
mits him to give the pilot proper di- 
rections for entering the landing pat- 

The ADF installations require no ad- 
ditional equipment aboard the aircraft, 
since the VHF radio transmitter al- 
ready installed on the craft automati- 
cally activates the direction finder when 
in use. The 44 VHF-ADFs supplied 
by Bendix will be installed at airports 
now equipped or to be equipped with 
surveillance radar equipment. 

Connie Pressurizing 

AiResearch Mfg. Co. will supply the 
entire pressurization and air condition- 
ing systems for the ten new Super 1049 
Constellations recently purchased by 
Eastern Air Lines (Aviation Week 
M ay 1). Many of the AiResearch com- 
ponents for the Connies will be inter- 
changeable with those ordered for 
EAL’s Martin 404s. The 55-lb. cabin 
superchargers supply 55-80 lb./min. of 
compressed air and employ new back- 
ward curved impellor blades for im- 
proved efficiency. 

Brazil Suspensions 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Rio de Janeiro— Seven minor league 
airlines established after the war have 
been suspended by Brazil’s director of 
civil aeronautics for failure to maintain 
operation last year. 

They are Viacao Aerea Baiana, Aero- 
viaria Atlantica, Redes Aereas Nordes- 
tinas, Viacao Aerea Tocantins, Taxis 
Aereos de Bahia, Arco Iris Viacao Aerea, 
and Via Lactca. 

Swissair Buys DC-6s 

Douglas Aircraft Co.’s postwar sales 
of DC-6 transports are crowding the 
200 mark. 

Swissair has become the 18th major 
airline to order Sixes. The Swiss carrier 
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bought two of the longer, faster and 
heavier DC-6B models for delivery late 
next spring. The}' will be used in trans- 
Atlantic service between Zurich and 
New York. 

The Swissair order brought total 
DC-6 sales to 190. Current backlog of 
26 includes 19 DC-6Bs. 

Operation Ali Baba 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Tel Aviv— A handful of Douglas Sky- 
masters, operating without fanfare, is 
now engaged in the biggest emigrant 
airlift in history— the transfer of about 
47,000 Iraqi Jews to new homes in 

Because of still existing tensions in 
the Middle East, the operation is being 
conducted under a virtual news black- 
out. The local press, which reported 
the initial landings at Lydda Airport, is 
abstaining from further mention of the 
huge evacuation, and officials arc stated 
to be reluctant to discuss it. 

The task, coded Operation Ali Baba, 
is being handled by Near East Air 
Transport, which reportedly has five 
Skymasters under U. S. registry in 
Israel. Near East has been heavily en- 
gaged in flying emigrants from Hong 
Kong, Bombay and Teheran, and is 
now completing Operation Magic Car- 

8 et involving air transfer of about 40,- 
00 Jews from Yemen to Israel. 



VERTICAL BUILD-UP STAND 

New vertical engine build-up stand allows 
six men to work simultaneously without 

engine. Pan American World Airways, for 
whom Rohr Manufacturing Co. of Calif, 
built these stands, is using 16 of them at its 
San Francisco maintenance base. The new 

space. Pan American claims the new stands 



High-voltage electrical systems cut space and weight-all-important considerations 
in a high-performance aircraft such as the Northrop F-89 Scorpion. But, heretofore, 
problems in breaking large currents at the higher voltage have prevented use of the 
more efficient 120-volt DC system. 

ation^t altitude, welding of contacts and P difficulties of control, has resulted ^installation 
of the improved equipment in the Northrop F-89 . . . the Jirst production airplane to 
employ a 120-volt DC system. In addition to seven 120-volt relays of four different types, 
the F-89 is also equipped with six 28-volt Hartman relays of three different types. 



Reverse Current Cutout-250 amp. 1 20 volts Overvoltage Relay- 1 20 volts DC ( USAF 

DC (USAF Spec. 32649, Type Q-l) Spec. 32652, Type E-3) 



Reverse Current Cutoul-600 Jet Starter Relay-28 volts Overvoltage Relay-28 volts 

amp, 28 volts (AN3025-2) (AN3391-1) (USAF Spec. 32591, Type E-2) 


the Hartman Electrical Mfg. ce. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Initial lifts of emigrants from Iraq 
have involved groups of about 80 men, 
women and children per plane. But it 
is believed that the Skymasters will be 
modified to carry up to 140 passengers 
per plane, as was done in the Yemenite 
transfers. The four-engine airliners are 
believed to be taking off from Bagdad’s 
civil Airport and flying to Lydda via 
Cyprus. The planes make the trip to 
Cyprus in about three hours forty min- 
utes and fly at about 7000 ft. 

No figures are available on the cost 
of this new operation, but Magic Carpet 
is believed to have involved some $18 
million including provisional quarters 
for the arriving emigrants. 

Slick Business Up 

Slick Airways has edged into the 
black on its transcontinental all-cargo 
services as a result of heavy loads carried 
in the usually slack month of June. 

The carrier flew 2,961,619 revenue 
ton miles of freight last month and said 
its cargo volume remained the highest 
in the industry. Recently authorized 
low backhaul rates from west to east 
played an important part in boosting 
June traffic. The company’s 22 C-46 
airfreighters had better than a 75 per- 
cent load factor for the month. 

The Korean crisis was expected to 
keep Slick’s coast-to-coast cargo busi- 
ness at a high level for some time to 
come. In addition, the company ex- 
pected new government contracts for 
modification and overhaul of military 


SHORTLINES 


► Air Line Pilots Assn.— Is opposing 
legislation now pending in Congress 
which would provide $12.5 million for 
testing jet and turboprop transport pro- 
totypes. ALPA doesn’t want the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and Com- 
merce Dept, to supervise the program. 
It says the testing should be done by 
a reestablished independent air safety 
board. 

► All American— Carried a record 13,809 
passengers in May and claims first place 
among the 17 certified feederlines in 
the passenger traffic category. . . . Com- 
pany’s employe organization, the "Triple 
A Club,’’ has instituted a stock-purchase 
plan for members. The club will buy 
AAA common stock in lots of 100 shares 
to permit savings on price and broker- 
age fees. 

► Continental— Has granted mechanics 
a 3-cents-an-hour wage increase retro- 
active to May 1, with an additional 2 
cents effective May 1, 1951. to Mav 1. 
1952. 
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Airline after airline 
is learning what 
positive fire detection 



► Delta— blew 22,048,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles in May compared with 
17,726,000 in the same month last year. 
Load factor rose from 54.9 to 57.6 
percent. 

► Flying Tiger Line-Has received spe- 
cial CAB permission to operate one- 
round-the-world flight this summer 
carrying members of Youth Argosy, a 
nonprofit, educational organization. 
Pan American Airways opposed the 
application. 

► Frontier Airlines— Planned to start 
service between Phoenix, Ariz., and El 
Paso, Tex., via Safford, Ariz., and 
Lordsburg, Doming and Las Cruces, 
N. M., around July 15. 

► Inter-American Safety Council— Pre- 
sented its aviation award certificate to 
21 scheduled airlines which operated 
1,279,051,833 passenger miles in the 
Caribbean area, Mexico, Central and 
South America last year without an 
accident or fatality to passengers or crew. 
Compania Cubana de Aviacion received 
a special citation for operating a period 
of 16 years without incurring any 
fatalities. 

► ICAO— Fourth session of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization’s 
Assembly, which met recentlv in Mon- 
treal, refused to amend the ICAO 
charter so that the organization’s per- 
manent headquarters could be moved 
from Montreal. 

► Mid-Continent— June traffic was the 
best in MCA history. The company 
carried 33,722 passengers as compared 
to 32,054 during the same month last 


► Mt. McKinley Airways— CAB has de- 
nied the Anchorage, Alaska, company's 
application for an individual exemption 
as an irregular carrier. The Board noted 
that Mt. McKinley's nonscheduled let- 
ter of registration was revoked in May 
for knowing and wilful violations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act and said the 
company had demonstrated such a 
disregard for CAB’s economic regula- 
tions in the past that it should not 
be entrusted with future authority to 
render irregular service. 

► New England Air Express-CAB has 
suspended, pending an investigation, 
the nonsked’s proposed $59 fare be- 
tween Burbank, Calif., and Teterboro, 
N. J. The Board said the low fare 
might be unjust or unreasonable. CAB 
also suspended a proposed $52 Seattle- 
Anehorage fare filed by Air Transport 
Associates, another nonsked. Pan 
American Airways protested against the 
latter tariff. 


The Fenwal Aircraft 
Fire Detector has been 
designed for positive detection 
of fire or dangerous overheat 
conditions. The unit combines 
the best features of rate of rise 
and fixed temperature devices. 

Fenwal Fire Detectors are 
permanently calibrated. Her- 


metically sealed stainless steel 
unit. Easy to install; single ter- 
minal rules out connection er- 
rors. No bulky panels, relays, 
supervisory instrumentation to 
buy or maintain. 

Fenwal, Incorporated, 127 
Pleasant Street, Ashland, 
Massachusetts. 

information on reguest 



THERMOSWITCH* 

Aircraft Fire and Over-Heat Detectors 
SENSITIVE ...but only to heat 
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Pioneered in stainless 

strength and dependability . . . this type is 
available in all standard aircraft sizes, also 
in large diameters from 4" to 12' for ducts 
and special applications. 

Wittek Aviation Hose Clamps 
meet current AN specifications 
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► Northwest— Says its 36 percent in- 
crease in domestic passenger mileage 
during the first four months of 1950 
was 10 points higher than the gain of 
the next highest carrier. 

► Pan American— Has received special 
authorization from CAB to make regu- 
lar flights from San Francisco or Seattle 
to off-route Alaskan points this summer, 
carrying fishermen and other seasonal 
workers. Similar exemptions were pre- 
viously granted to other certificated 
carriers in the area. . . , PAA is continu- 
ing to fly Puerto Rican farm laborers 
to the U.S.. with some flights as far as 
Washington State in prospect. 


► Pioneer— Has sent out dividend checks 
totaling $22,500 to 260 PAL stock- 
holders. The money represents Pio- 
neer's second 25-cents-a-sliare dividend. 
First one was paid Dec. 31, 1949. . . . 
The feeder will celebrate the fifth 
anniversary of its service inauguration 
on Aug. 1. 

► Transair, Inc.-CAB has denied the 
St. Petersburg, Fla., nonsked’s applica- 
tion for an exemption to operate irregu- 
larly between New York and Los Ange- 
les, New York and Miami, Miami and 
Chicago and between Los Angeles/San 
Francisco and Honolulu. Transair oper- 
ated over 200 nonscheduled flights in 


airline installs H ® I] S ® 
fire detection 
to cut mechanical delays 





According to an article in Aviation Week*, one of 
the major U.S. airlines, after an evaluation of current 
fire detection equipment, has selected Edison as its 
new standard for the critical Zone 1 of twenty-three 
DC-4’s. 

The article goes on to state that the “decision is 
aimed directly at the bugaboo of every airline — time 

lost through mechanical delay it is anticipated 

that the airline will quickly pay off the cost of the 
new installation in time saved.” 

This airline was one of the very few remaining not 
already using Edison Fire Detection. 

'Issue of November 28, 1949, Reprints 
of this article will be sent on request. 
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1947 but only 2 in 1948 and 5 in 
January, 1949. It has reported no flights 
since then. Company's letter of regis- 
tration and air carrier operating certifi- 
cate were withdrawn last September. 

► United— June 25 to July 1 were the 
busiest 7 days in UAL history. It flew 
63,559 passengers in the period, up 12 
percent over the best week last year. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


AIRPLANES 

FINEST QUALITY EXECUTIVE AND TRANSPORT TYPES 

GRUMMAN "GOOSE" 2-LODESTAR "EXECUTIVE" 

$29,500 $31500 And $45,000 


Will Accept Bonanza Or Navion In Trade 


Special: Lockheed 12-$18,500-Newly Overhauled 


CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY, Inc. 


AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 



INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

37 E. Beyview Ave., Great Neck, N. Y. 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

WHAT THE PRESS AGENTS ARE UP TO-Hetc's a handy digest of how the zanier 
press agents are reacting to the hot weather. 

Jack Kemp of Pioneer Airlines says they are stocking all their stewardesses up with— baby 
shoes! But don’t get ahead of us. Since July 10 Pioneer has been giving away a pair to every 
passenger who comes aboard with a baby. They’ll continue doing this till the end of the 
year. It's a tie-in with Curtis Shoe Co., of Temple, Tex. So if baby needs shoes. . . . 

And according to Bill Crickman, AOA flight engineer, his airline loaded a piano aboard 
the Stratocruiser that took Frankie Sinatra to England. The Voice serenaded passengers in 
the lower-deck sky lounge and he also broadcast songs to the crew of a Coast Guard weather 
station vessel in the Atlantic. 

Then we leam from Aviation Week's own Tom Self that a TWA press agent in Los 
Angeles released a "story" about Ralph “Doc" Payne, the line's cargo chief there, who 
allegedly wants to know, "When you carry a flying bird does it weigh anything?" Aboard 
one recent incoming cargo plane were 33,100 baby chicks, 900 baby ducks, 100 pheasants, 
35 canaries, 4 pigeons, 6 dogs and a cat. If all God’s chillun with wings left their perches 
and cage floors at once what would they weigh? (The praise agent claims all the passengers 
arrived in fine shape except the cat. He had a severe neurosis, after being shut up with all 
the birds he couldn't catch. Oh. yes. All six dogs aboard were BIRD dogs, the man says.) 


BUT HE'LL STILL BE UP IN THE AIR-Pilot Hy Sheridan says he has been asked 
to write for the radio so he may have to come to New York for a clothes look at the 
radio actresses. "The reason they want me is that they have run out of humorists, half 
of them having gotten shot and the rest half shot." 

DR. VON FLUGEN’S AVIATION GLOSSARY 

(Continued) 

SKIN DRAG— A dance held at a nudist colony, 

SOLO FLIGHT— An airplane flight conducted at low altitude. 

STABLE AIR— An atmosphere tinged with the odor of fertilizer. 

STAFF ENGINEER— The chief engineer's brother-in-law. 

STANDARD AIR— Air supplied free of charge for customers of Standard Oil Co. 
STATIONARY FRONT— The result of constructing an ideal truss around a set of 
characteristic curves. 

STRESS ANALYSIS-The art of manipulating figures in such a way as to prove that 
a deficient structure is twice as strong as it is supposed to be. 

SUCTION— Influence with the boss. 

TERMINAL VELOCITY-Specd limit at an airport. 

THERMITE— A small insect which eats houses. 

THERMOCOUPLE-Newlyweds. 

TRAJECTORY— A sad event. 

UNIFORM LOAD-The weight of one uniform. 

UTILITY GLIDER— A type of silent butler. 

VACUUM— A place with nothing m it. 

VACUUM PUMP— A pump used to pump nothing into a vacuum. 

VACUUM TUBE— A tube through which a vacuum pump pumps nothing into a 
vacuum. 

VANADIUM— A native of Vanadia. 

WING FLAP CONTROLS— Devices used to control the flapping of wings. 

YAW GUY— A yes man. 

YIELD POINT-To admit defeat. 

(The End) 


THE COMPLEXITIES OF FREE FLIGHT— Remember the days before 1938 and the 
Civil Aeronautics Act when the airlines were going broke giving out free passes? Aviation 
Week’s Bill Kroger said it sounded like the old days around Trans-Canada’s LaGuardia 
waiting room the other day. A flight to Montreal had been canceled and the harassed agent 
opened his announcement of that fact by calling loudly, "Are there any revenue-paying 
passengers here?” 

A group of aviation writers had free tickets on that flight to attend their annual conven- 
tion in Montreal. They had been so persistent trying to find out the status of the flight 
that the poor agent could be forgiven for wondering if anyone else was ticketed for that 

CONTRIBUTIONS NEEDED FOR THIS COLUMN-Wc have received complaints 
about the non-appearance of this column, so recently we began setting it in smaller type 
to get more into it. Now you have stopped sending in vour contributions. Send your 
whimsy at once to us at 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. No mail; no column. 

— R.H.W. 
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EDITORIAL 


Showing Up The Scoffers 

One of the purposes of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 was to aid national defense. This is a major reason 
commercial air transportation received a few more gen- 
erous benefits from the government than other maturer 
transportation media. 

The railroads have always held that national defense 
was merely an excuse the airlines hid behind to justify 
"subsidies.” 

So we are happy to refer the scoffers to our story in 
this issue. Despite the several hundred big transport 
aircraft they already operate, the military services had 
contracted with seven airlines to fly high-priority men 
and materials within a few days after the outbreak of 
the Korean crisis. 

And, in our opinion, you haven't seen anything yet. 
Shortage of air transport over the Pacific is barely begin- 
ning. 

When we must get things done fast, we ask for air- 
planes first. 


A “Square Deal” For The Rails 

Several of our gentler readers either question our 
opinions of the railroads’ publicity and advertising, or 
ask us to do some soul searching about fair play. 

One reader refers to a piece in the July Readers 
Digest under the appealing title, “All the" Railroads 
Want Is a Fair Deal.” He adds, "Obviously, in your 
position you would find unbiased thinking and writing 
difficult. The extent of bias, if any, is what I would like 
to determine. . . .” 

Dear Skeptical Reader: 

What could appeal more to the American sense of 
fair play than an earnest plea that the railroads get a 
square deal. The article in question says the rails are 
being “slugged insensible by competitors subsidized by 
the taxpayer.” Even the government is competing by 
means of parcel post which is operated at a financial loss 
to the taxpayer. 

What is the railroads' idea of a fair deal? Virtuously, 
they don’t want subsidies. “All we ask is an opportunity 
to compete with other forms of transportation on a 
basis where each is paying all his own costs and not 
passing them along to the public in taxes. Instead of 
a subsidy, the railroads want their competitors’ subsidies 
eliminated.” 

Now, we have objected to some of the railroad adver- 
tisements and public statements because we think some 
of them have been untrue or misleading or unethical. 
First, however, let it be said again that we hold no brief 
for excessive subsidies anywhere-whatever definition of 
the word subsidy is finally agreed upon. We hope Con- 
gress makes commercial aviation stand more and more 
on its own feet. 

However, we can find no one to argue with our simple 
thesis that it was Congress that passed the laws which 


created the conditions that the airlines, bus lines, truck 
lines and the railroads operate under today. It seems a 
little late for the rails to be waking up now to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, but perhaps this is a biased 
thought creeping in here so forget it. 

If the rails, and their wholly owned Pullman Com- 
pany, don’t really want to scare or shame the public into 
not using planes, trucks and buses, and if all they really 
want is a revised set of “subsidy" circumstances, then 
let them go to Congress, tell Congress what they want 
and need, and take the chances the rest of us take when 
we are supporting new legislation. 

Frankly, and this may be bias, we just don’t see how 
the rails anti-airline ads referring in one way or another 
to the perils of flight, or the anti-truck ads about high- 
way congestion, tie in with a direct campaign for getting 
a square deal on subsidies. 

It’s up to Congress. Why don’t they ask Congress 
to “pass a law”? Our biased guess is that the public is 
too well satisfied with bus, truck and air service to risk 
getting it cut back to where railroad service was before 
the rails had all this “subsidized competition.” 

Better Than A Hurricane 

Remember the hurricane of 1938? It knocked out all 
ground transportation between New York and Boston 
for several days. If anyone made that trip during that 
period, he flew. 

Literally hundreds of persons who had never flown 
before suddenly found themselves on DC-3s neatly by- 
passing the confusion below and getting to their des- 
tination in a fraction of the time they had planned to 
spend on trains. 

After the emergency, airline men marveled at the 
way their traffic held up between New York and Boston. 
Actually, it never did drop off again to pre-hurricane 

Last May the well advertised threat of a crippling 
railroad strike stepped up airline traffic in something like 
hurricane fashion. The Wall St. Journal afterward re- 
ported the air carriers’ business was still up in the Chi- 
cago area and expressed the opinion that during the 
strike the airlines had won some new friends perma- 
nently. 

The low coach fares are outdoing hurricanes and 
strikes. There are no accurate figures on the number 
of converts but the number is larger than at any previous 
time in airline history. 

This ability of the air coach fare to widen aviation’s 
clientele and woo new customers is far more important 
than any month-to-month passenger statistics. A satis- 
fied customer is likely to be a customer the rest of his 
life. The biggest selling job has been accomplished. 

When the millions take to airliners as easily as to 
buses, trains and taxicabs, aviation will be mass trans- 
portation. Only as mass transportation can aviation 
reach its maximum efficiency and economy. 

-ROBERT H. WOOD 
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Shootings bird... 

IN THE AIR AGE 


T his is“shooting a bird”at the U. S. Naval Ail Missile 
lest Center, Point Mugu. California. 

The "shoot” is the launching of a missile, while the 
“bird”, in this particular case, is the Fairchild CTV-N- 


■ning roar, propelled by its 

of the booster occurs as the missile speeds higher and 
higher into space, stabilized and controlled by the “intelli- 

Soon the launching crews and ground observers no 
longer see the missile . . . but its path is being carefully 

own homing control. 

This “shooting a bird” is but one phase of the Lark 
project. It is an operation requiring split-hair timing and 
perfect coordination. It is the result of teamwork between 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. Navy Department, the Naval 
Research Laboratory and Fairchild engineers and repre- 
sents a combination of the best in aerodynamic design, 
electronic controls and precision manufacturing. 

Here is another example of a Fairchild first and of 
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. . . of air pours through this intake when the new North 
American F-95 is flying top speed. Yet the J47 turbojet inside 
handles this easily and operates reliably, efficiently, and 
without vibration. 

The Air Force’s newest interceptor, a stablemate of the 
speed record-holding North American F-86, is designed for 
the high speed, high-altitude flight necessary to knock down 
enemy fighters and bombers. Teamed together, the F-86 and 
F-95 provide both offensive and defensive air power. Both 
use General Electric J47 turbojets for high performance 
under tough conditions. 

As the G-E TG-190, this same engine has been certified by 
the CAA as the first axial-flow turbojet suitable for com- 
mercial use. In tomorrow’s commercial transports, the TG- 
190 can provide the same speed, comfort, and dependability 
that are today built into the fastest and most powerful Air 
Force planes. 

And in addition to the powerplant, General Electric also 
provides integrated engineering service that assures you of 
co-ordinated propulsion and electrical systems. From the 
designer’s drawing board to the far-flung outposts of opera- 
tional aircraft, General Electric’s aviation experts can help 
you. Call your nearest G-E sales representative or write 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, New York. 
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